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“Co-operation in English,” protested a wielder of the blue 
pencil, “always means only more operation by the teachers of 
English.” And allowing for the emphasis of overstatement, I 
could not make any general denial. But why should this, to any 
large degree, be true? The present generation of high-school 
teachers, having had a training in composition not unlike that 
offered today, at least know something of what English teachers 
attempt to secure by their instruction, and in consequence they 
should be respectful and sympathetically helpful. But, on the 
contrary, one hears a widespread complaint of their negligence. 
All of this negligence cannot be explained away by the dangerous 
charge of incompetence or by reference to crowded programs and 
the frailties of human nature. It can reasonably be explained, 
however, by the fact that no teachers can secure hearty co-operation 
from their fellow-workers unless there are manifest reciprocal ad- 
vantages. Whatever oral professions of sympathy are made, prag- 
matically teachers of other subjects do not believe that many of the 
demands of English are just and worthy of the time and effort 
necessary to meet them satisfactorily. Behind the failure to co- 
operate there lies against the demands of English teachers a 
resentment that crystallizes, as best I can interpret it, into four 
charges: (1) The demands of English are not definite. (2) They 
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are not reasonable. (3) They are not sufficiently differentiated 
in terms of other subjects of study and of individual teachers. 
(4) They are not supported by examples of convincing co- 
operation by English teachers within their own work. These 
charges are not likely to be admitted generally, but at least 
they should be considered with care so that in future plans for 
co-operation they will be neither repeated nor believed. 

The charge that the demands of English are not definite is 
in many cases unquestionably justified, as for example in a circular 
that lies on my desk. Addressed to the high-school corps of a large 
city, it states in general terms the necessity for every teacher’s 
being a teacher of English, and ends with the statement, “The 
teacher [of every subject in our high schools] should demand 
respectable oral English.’””’ The advice is accepted, let us suppose; 
and the teachers go to their classrooms with the intention of 
demanding “respectable oral English.” What do they actually 
do? For a few days each one pesters his pupils concerning such 
errors as he himself is conscious of not committing—errors that are 
more likely than not petty and of little importance in destroying 
effective recitations. Lacking the support of other teachers in 
attacking those particular errors, and having work that he thinks 
is of real and immediate importance, he gradually abandons the 
crusade. The pupils, in their turn, are annoyed or amused, as the 
case may be, by the sudden fusillades of birdshot from different 
quarters; but the attacks are too varied and too brief to result 
in any lasting good or even, it may be, in any real ‘‘conviction of 
sin.” And so the campaign ends in ineffectiveness and discourage- 
ment. 

Contrast with such an indefinite demand the definiteness that 
is found in two different programs. In one the English department 
issues periodic circulars stating just what each class has been 
taught and what its members may and should be held for. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the past month,” one circular might read (I have no copy by me), 
“the Freshmen have been taught to begin each paragraph of 
explanation, whether oral or written, with a clear-cut topic sen- 
tence.”” Another: ‘‘The Juniors have had much drill recently in 
outlining long themes. They may be expected to do this fairly well 
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in preparation for their own speaking or writing and very satisfac- 
torily in the analysis and summarizing of well-written passages 
in their textbooks and supplementary readings.” In the other 
program, the English department asks all the teachers of the school 
to work together during a certain period to eradicate some specific 
error or to build up some specific virtue. This being measurably 
accomplished, another end is proposed for co-operative work. 
Each program has the merit of definiteness; each is therefore likely 
to secure some response from even the most unsympathetic teacher 
in other departments. 

No sympathetic co-operation is likely to be secured if teachers 
believe true the second charge, that the demands of the English 
department are not reasonable. The first specification of this 
charge is that many English teachers are too much concerned with 
detail and too little with the larger constructive elements of com- 
position. To everyone but a theme-reader, definiteness is of more 
importance than indentation, and pertinency than punctuation. 
So long as teachers of other subjects are asked to worry over 
details of form which they do not consider highly significant, 
details about which they do not concern themselves, it may be, in 
their own lives—however much the purist thinks they should do 
so—co-operation is doomed. Every teacher should adopt as his 
own Professor Charles Sears Baldwin’s ideal, to be a “promoter 
rather than a proofreader.” This suggests the second specification 
of the charge of unreasonableness, namely, that relatively too 
little of the English work is constructive. It is felt by many 
that English teachers give to pupils an indelible impression that 
criticism means a hostile scrutiny of details, whereas the duties 
of the school and the later inevitable duties of life will demand of 
them positive merits—the manifestations in their compositions 
of such qualities as sincerity, definiteness. unity, coherence, variety, 
and the like. I myself have an ingrained horror of violating many 
detailed rules of diction or of grammar, but sometimes I am heretical 
enough to wish that I had an equally ardent desire and the corre- 
sponding ability to master my subject, to seek the truth consistently 
in discussion, and to organize such thoughts as I have so that any 
intelligent hearer may perceive each one, fully understand it, and 
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comprehend how in relation to the others it contributes to a worthy 
end. If English teachers will from time to time present definitely 
a constructive program of details that are convincingly and imme- 
‘diately useful and then show other teachers how each detail as 
taught in the English department can make for more effective recita- 
tions and papers in other classes, a greater degree of hearty co- 
operation is assured. 

A last point under this charge concerns the demand often made 
that grades in subjects other than English be reduced because 
of errors in spelling, capitalization, and the like. Both teachers 
and pupils resent this demand as unfair and the little gain to English 
is more than offset by a resultant hostile attitude toward the whole 
subject. There is a certain grim humor in a situation that demands 
subtraction for the annoying gnats of detail while overlooking the 
camels destructive of the larger qualities essential for effective 
expression. The plan of giving in each subject a separate grade 
for expression is in every way more just and satisfactory. There 
would, I am sure, be much sympathy for a demand that grades for 
English composition courses be only tentative and that they be 
finally confirmed only after oral and written composition in other 
classes has proved that theory has passed over into habit. 

The criticism that English does not sufficiently differentiate 
its demands on the several subjects and teachers of the high school 
is seldom definitely formulated, but in fragments it is quite generally, 
even if tacitly, held. From a teacher who has a fine feeling for 
words can be had a co-operation in developing diction that will 
be impossible by any means whatever from another teacher whose 
vocabulary is crude but sufficient to his own limited needs; from 
this latter teacher, on the other hand, may be had the best possible 
co-operation in developing directness and simplicity of expression. 
From the departments of foreign language, English may reasonably 
expect co-operation in enlarging vocabulary, in inculcating an 
interest in words—their origin and their subtle shades of meaning— 
in improving spelling, in effecting an appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of sentence forms, and the like; from history and some forms 
of science it may expect co-operation in securing in the larger units 
of composition definiteness and completeness of statement; and 
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from mathematics it may expect co-operation in emphasizing exact- 
ness and clarity of expression, with the necessary appreciation of the 
value of conjunctions. But if English demands of each subject 
co-operation to secure ends which that subject does not for itself 
emphasize, failure is all but inevitable. It is both possible and wise 
from time to time to show teachers of other subjects that often when 
they complain of the poor English of their pupils the fault lies 
in an inadequate conception of the subject-matter or in muddled 
thinking; and comprehension of this not infrequent situation should 
prove both helpful to the other subjects and a relief to English. 
When English repeatedly makes obvious its constant ancillary 
function, it may expect that other teachers will at least attempt 
to keep alive, to make respected, and to develop as habit in pupils 
what it has laboriously presented in its classes. 

Finally, it is charged that English does not practice its own 
precepts—that is, it does not adequately co-operate with itself. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that teachers in secondary 
schools frequently know little or nothing definitely of what the 
elementary-school teachers have attempted to do and that very 
generally they fail to base the higher work on the lower. It is no 
excuse to report that the children have been inadequately taught, 
that teachers of other secondary-school subjects are also relatively 
ignorant of the detailed work of the lower school, or, what is mani- 
festly true, that the college teacher himself frequently fails to 
understand or to use what the secondary school has tried to teach. 
The present common practice of recalling the work in lower grades 
only to blame it is most unfortunate. Elementary or secondary 
teachers in conference should decide what experience has shown that 
children in different stages of progress can learn, and then both 
the children and their teachers should be held responsible for these 
facts and skills in the upper grades. 

As an instance of the wasteful repetition I may cite the general 
practice concerning the form of business or social letters. This 
is taught early in the elementary school, usually not later than the 
fourth grade; it is repeated in every high-school textbook, and not 
infrequently in manuals prepared for college use. Why? Chiefly 
because teachers have not, with a knowledge of what has been 
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taught, demanded of the children that they apply their knowledge, 
or else because they have not made it so uncomfortable for the 
teachers in lower grades by a definite and convincing presentation 
of the facts to them in conference or to the administrative offices of 
the school that each will do his duty in relation to the whole good 
of the child. When a teacher patiently repeats in theme reading 
the correction of the same error, after the pupil clearly understands 
and recognizes it as an error and appreciates the need of its eradica- 
tion, he is failing so thoroughly to co-operate with himself that he 
has narrow ground for complaint of others. Of course, so long as 
there are in our course of study in English elements that have no 
application, as a dozen of the major topics in grammar, and so 
long as elements are taught without immediate application to 
secure some result that seems to the pupil worth while, there is 
little possibility of effective co-operation even within the field of 
English itself. 

Another phase of this final criticism concerns the very inade- 
quate grading of pupils according to their ability in composition. 
Every published study of this ability has shown a distribution 
overlapping not only the classes immediately preceding and follow- 
ing, but in some instances spreading over several years in each 
direction. In Butte and Salt Lake City, for example, there were 
found as low as the fourth grade children who wrote better than 
50 per cent of those in the eighth grade; and in the Sophomore 
class of one of our reputable colleges, a young man was found whose 
best writing was classed by judges with that expected in an upper 
grade of the elementary school. There is no doubt that in the 
great majority of our schools there is an overlapping of ability 
from grade to grade that means uneven progress by the children. 
One cause of such a situation is, of course, the difference in intel- 
lectual ability and industry possessed by a group of pupils, and a 
second is the difference in linguistic environment. One of our most 
wasteful proceedings in education is that of administering on the 
basis of age or ability in arithmetic, or some such subject, the 
same details of language to all pupils regardless of their attain- 
ments and possibilities. In the elementary grades such a pro- 
cedure may be necessitated by the organization of the school; but 
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in the Junior or Senior high school departmental teaching and the 
accepted ideal of homogeneous grouping should make it possible 
to classify each pupil in English more nearly where his relative 
ability warrants. It is no violation of the principles of democracy 
to differentiate courses of study if thereby chances of progress are 
made equal. Co-operation within the field of English woulddemand, 
then, the classification of each pupil, on the basis of definitely recog- 
nized standards, where he could receive instruction best suited to 
his particular needs. On such a basis some would undoubtedly at 
once receive a credit of one, two, or even three years’ work in 
composition, while others would be set back into existing or special 
classes that might defer graduation one or more years—unless the 
administrative authorities waived, as they probably would and 
should do, the requirement of the same standard of self-expression 
for all students. 

These criticisms are the ones which, as one now interested in 
the general field of education, I gather from discussions with 
administrators and teachers of subjects other than English. They 
may not be soundly based or they may not be generally true; the 
fact remains, however, that they are made and are believed by the 
people on whom the success of plans for co-operation is dependent. 
It is necessary, then, that English teachers consider each criticism 
with care and without any idea of personal defense, so that they 
may by any means whatever make such criticism in the future 
impossible or, at least, manifestly untrue. English teachers would 
just as well accept the fact—for fact it is—that in the various 
excellent plans proposed for co-operation most of the work will 
fall on their shoulders. Those who are wise will, after a survey of 
the situation as a whole, make their demands definite and reason- 
able and then seek from their colleagues such help as each one is 
most competent and most willing to give. 
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STUDENT NEWSPAPER WORK! 


HARRIET A. LEE 
New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, Illinois 


Miss Hinkley of North Dakota has described in a previous 
number of the English Journal? the admirable experiment her 
Dakota students made in writing for their town paper. It may 
be interesting to her and to others to know what a Cook County 
school has done in a similar line. 

In our new high school, complete in every other detail, we 
needed interior decoration. The walls of our long corridors and 
of our new classrooms were bare. The parents would in time meet 
this need as they had met every other need, but it seemed to me 
that the moment had come for the students to do their part, expe- 
rience elsewhere having convinced me that the oft-heard remark, 
“The more students can do for their school, the more they will 
love and respect it,”’ is no empty adage. We had had a series of 
themes in one class on what our school needed. ‘‘How Shall We 
Raise the Necessary Funds?” was the subject of a set of unusually 
interesting articles in another class. Of all the suggestions made, 
the most practical one was by a reader of the Chicago Tribune, who 
proposed that the students try for the dollar prizes offered by that 
paper for the best articles on such topics as “My Most Exciting 
Moment,” “‘My Most Embarrassing Moment,” etc. This seemed 
good as far as it went, but I wanted it to go farther. 

At that time I was reporting school items for one of the North 
Shore papers, the Lake Shore News, published in one of the villages 
of the township and circulating more or less widely along the whole 
North Shore. ‘‘Why not,” I said to the editor, “offer prizes 
yourself to the New Trier students? I venture to say you’ll 
increase your circulation; at any rate you will give an interesting 

tA paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
Illinois, November 26, 1915. 

2“ Motiving English Composition,” English Journal, IV (April, 1915), 266. 
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page to the parents, who are looking for results now from the money 
they have expended for equipment.” 

**T will,” he answered, ‘‘as long as the stories [I then and there 
learned that story is the technical newspaper name for a short 
article] are of community interest—no dry exercises on Dryden or 
pre-Shakesperean drama,’ he added with a laugh, “something 
readable, human. Oh, yes, and don’t hand in everything you’ve 
got; pick out the ten best or so.”’ And thus the plan was made. 

By agreement of the English instructors, ten themes of three 
hundred words each were submitted to the paper twice a month, 
the first date being reserved for the Freshmen and Sophomores, 
the second for the Juniors and Seniors. Each instructor sent to 
a committee of the faculty the three or four themes written by 
her students that week which she considered the best, and from this 
total of fifteen or twenty, ten were chosen. A Lake Shore News 
committee selected the best three of these, giving a dollar as a first 
prize, seventy-five cents as a second, and fifty cents as a third, 
This money was saved till the end of the year, the amount earned by 
each room being devoted to a picture for that room. The English 
department chose the subjects for the different trials in advance 
and made them the basis of regular theme work, so that no time 
should be lost by reason of any extra demand. The program was 
posted on the school bulletin board, along with the prize-winning 
articles and the names of the winners, as they were made known. 

As we began the contest in March, work appeared only seven 
times before school closed. Only three types of articles were 
attempted in these seven issues, each division of the school being 
given a chance to try each type once. The variety of individual 
subjects presented, however, was excellent. The program was 
as follows: 

March 5. Themes on various subjects, chiefly on those of 

community interest. Freshmen and Sophomores. 

March 26. The same subjects. Juniors and Seniors. 

April 9. Topics of community interest; also articles on 
““My Most Exciting Moment,” “My Most Embar- 
rassing Experience,”’ and “How I Earned My First 

Money.” 
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April 23, May 14. Verse, 12-30 lines. 

May 28, June 1. Playlets or dialogue. 

On June 18, the results of the experiment appeared in print. 
A total of $15.75 had been earned, the money being distributed 
in sums of $1.50, $3.75, $5.00, and $5.50, to the four rooms enter- 
ing the contest. The Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior classes 
received six prizes each; the Seniors, three. Nine students 
received honorable mention in the form of having their themes 
printed. The failure of the Senior class to receive more prizes 
was due, not to the inferiority of the work, but to the fact that so 
many of the best students were engaged in public contests of 
various kinds that they were either excused from the regular theme 
work or gave their best attention to their other activities; likewise 
to the fact that the upper classes had one trial less than those lower. 
The difference in degree of literary excellence between the upper 
and lower classes was on the whole surprisingly slight, the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore themes having a spontaneity and originality 
which was about an even match for the greater maturity of those 
by Juniors and Seniors. 

As I read the various articles appearing in our paper I couldn’t 
help comparing them with the prize productions in the newspaper 
which had given us our inspiration. The following is a fair type 
of the Tribune “story” coming under the general head, “‘My Most 
Embarrassing Moment Was When”’:? 


ASKED THE Doc’s PARDON 


One evening I was coming out of a hall where I had attendedadance. I 
was greatly excited, as I had met there a man whose invitation I had refused 
on the plea of illness. That was embarrassing enough, but just as I reached 
the door a big dog popped out—he had been waiting outside for his master— 
and I bumped into him. “Oh, excuse me,” I apologized to the dog, and the 
watching crowd roared. 


Or, take this ‘‘ Best Fish Story” appearing in the same number of the 


paper. 
JUMPED INTO THE BOAT 


While out fishing from a boat one time, my friend remarked that she wished 
I would catch a large fish, as she had never seen any larger than minnows. 
Just as she spoke the words a three and a one-half pound bass jumped out of 


* Chicago Tribune, July 12, 1914. 
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the river right into her lap, which frightened her so she nearly fell into the 
water. Somehow we managed to stay in the boat, fish and all, and later 
enjoyed a good feast. 


I do not wish to disparage these attempts, for I believe the 
effort made by the paper is right; certainly, as I said, it gave us 
our early inspiration; but after reading our selected themes I felt 
there were heights to be gained in the public columns of our news 
sheet. Compare, for instance, with the Tribune articles this one, 
written by a thirteen-year-old young gentleman, who confided 
to me after wading through the Evanston streets to join a party 
I was chaperoning, “I know what I’m going to write about for 
Monday.” 
THe Wet SIDEWALKS OF EVANSTON’ 

If I were going out walking with a young lady in the Spring, I should not 
go to Evanston. I should be forced to perform the Sir Walter Raleigh stunt 
with my new spring overcoat too many times to suit my father’s bank account. 
Last year’s flood of the Ohio was nothing compared to those sidewalks. 

It might be all right if you had a pair of hip boots, but rubbers are as good 
as useless and worse, because when you come to an island your feet are still 
submerged in the water which occupies the spare room in your rubbers. I 
think the city of Evanston ought to furnish ferry-boats and also life preservers 
hung at frequent intervals along the river. 

If the water on those sidewalks were transported to the Sahara, that desert 
would become the Garden of Eden. An ordinary aeroplane would be of no 
use in Evanston; it would have to be a hydro-aeroplane. 


Anyone who knows “classic Evanston” in wet weather knows 


that the lad has voiced the citizen’s plaint. 
Again, take this paragraph from a theme by a Junior girl. 


My First Impressions OF WILMETTE? 


But as for men. Didn’t Wilmette have any? It was a manless town. 
Not a being of masculine gender over ten was to be seen on the street; not 
a man’s voice was to be heard; even father declared his intention of leaving 
at once. Tears rose to my eyes at the thought of a manless existence. But 
we were somewhat comforted on being informed that they had merely emi- 
grated to the city for the day and would return ere nightfall. 


Or, here is the beginning of a second-prize story, this being, 
as one might infer, by a Freshman. 


t Lake Shore News, March 5; article by James Logie. 
2 Ibid., article by Gertrude Taber. 
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The dialogue presented was the least successful of the various 
types tried. The verse was better. 
of the North Shore, “In Gas Meter, with Apologies to Mother 
Goose,”’ awakened no little interest. 


A SHORE EPISODE? 


added to the many incidents about the Ford, and a humorous poem 


in which 
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How I Earnep My First Money! 


Money! That was something that only older people could have. 
children we were never allowed to have money. When it was given to us, it 
was chucked away in our bank, even before we saw it; and my desire was to 
carry money. 


There was a man in our town 
Who was not wondrous wise. 

He tried to read by North Shore gas, 
And ruined both his eyes. 


And when he found his sight impaired, 
He swore with might and main, 

And then installed electric light 
And got his sight again. 


There was a maid in our good town, 
Who was noted for her cakes. 
She tried to cook with North Shore gas 
And only got—headaches. 


Some Freshman verse on “School Days”’ was realistic: 


Going to bed is bad enough, 
But getting up is worse; 
Hearing father’s voice just now, 

Is what inspired this verse. 


My motorcar [which] 


I couldn’t well afford 


It had an awful appetite and ate up all my hoard. 


Editor, now why this rews 
To send young mortals after news ? 


brought a first prize to a Junior. 


* Lake Shore News, April 9; article by Jesse Gathercoal. 
2 Ibid., April 29, 1915; verse by Roy Holmes. 


3 Ibid., May 14; verse by Winifred Reinboth. 


Some lines on a burning trial 


It began thus: 
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Some News? 


Oh, dear, I wish I knew some news, 
That would some interest infews 
Within the judge so he might uews 
My slanderous, bright, or kindly news. 


These crazy thoughts my brain confews, 
And I king’s English do abews, 
Ah me, why am I such a gews ? 


With the different issues of the paper, the instructors of the 
department did not always, I confess, agree with the editor’s choice 
of best articles, but remembering the dictum originally stated that 
only bright and lively news “would some interest infews,” we were 
on the whole able to understand why a lyric on “Bob White” or 
“To a Bluebird” had to yield precedence to “The Woman and 
the Vote” or “The Real Reel.” 

With regard to the result of this experiment, this much is 
certain. We have four good pictures (framed out of school funds) 
among which are Whistler’s “Carlyle,” Gainsborough’s “Mrs. 
Siddons,” and Dickson’s ‘‘Swift and Stella,”’ which is very popular. 
We have, or we had while the contest continued, an exceedingly 
vivid interest in composition, shown in better quality of material 
and more accurate workmanship. We have even some gain in 
school spirit and altruism, for some of the students (those, we trust, 
whose money had been “chucked away” in the bank by the adults) 
thought they should have the proceeds themselves, but saw a new 
light when their fellow-students suggested worthier considerations. 

What the community gained by seeing its own affairs treated 
by the young folks, I cannot wholly say, but it seems to me that 
there was some gain. The fire departments of the suburbs cer- 
tainly received some ludicrous knocks from which they should 
have profited. 

“To complete this wonderful outfit” [one student wrote of the 
equipment in a wealthy hamlet’] it also has a hand-ax and a dinner 
bell. The firemen consist of the . .. . police force, two able- 
bodied men. When they get tired of pushing or pulling this 
* Ibid., April 28; verse by Mary Gallagher. 

2 Ibid., March 5; article by Elvin Sipes. 
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contrivance, one of them rings this bell. It has been known to have 
been rung twice in one block.” 

Moving pictures, the police force in the township, and the 
detestable car service of the Milwaukee Electric Road where, when 
“‘the conductor yells ‘New Trier,’ you are lifted bodily from your 
feet and shot forth as from a sling, only to stop against the hard 
surface of the station platform,” were some of the subjects treated. 

Copies of the paper were sometimes sent to the companies 
causing the grievance. 

New Trier High School, like all schools, is a busy place, with 
constant incentives to competition with other schools; and because 
there were so many outside demands last year the experiment 
was not then continued. There is no reason, however—our 
friendly editor agreeing—why our press writing should not be con- 
tinued another year, why we should not enlarge our scope, send 
in editorials on matters of state and national interest, letters of 
travel, courteous letters of complaint, if you will, verse of many 
kinds, and good jokes. 

The day when the community as a whole turns out for the 
“last day of school” to hear the pupils perform is largely past, 
but the community still wishes to know what is the result of all 
the effort with theme paper and pens, and the newspaper furnishes 
this means. Moreover, our North Shore editor would say, and 
I believe the Dakota editor would also say, that he is getting an 
attractive feature for his paper at slight cost—a cost that is com- 
paratively small even at two dollars and twenty-five cents a column. 
Then, too, the inspiration to a student of seeing his name and work 
in a paper of standing which he can send to his relatives is no small 
one. The mature writer may be content ‘“‘to write one article 
a day for his grate fire”; the younger student wants more tangible 
and more speedy results, and he needs the inspiration of them. 
The average school paper cannot print, or at least should not be 
able to print, all the best themes in a year, nor can the instructor 
read all of a week’s product in the composition hour, or even always 
post them. 

As I peruse, if I can bother to peruse, “Coincidences I Have 
Known,” “Were You Ever Nearly Drowned?” “What Feet 
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Secrets Have You?” ‘Would You Marry Your Mate Again?” 
(“Send your letters in care of Doris Blake’’), I have a wider inspi- 
ration. Why not let our schools co-operate with our larger papers 
in filling the columns open to the public, not only in writing on sub- 
jects now prescribed, for these savor too much of the sentimental, 
sensational type, but in asking for other subjects and in ourselves 
setting some standards of style? The average student of today 
reads the newspaper more than he reads the good magazine. 
According to no less a critic than Dr. Canby, of Yale,’ he gets good 
reading in the journalistic columns, excellent reading, of which no 
American need be ashamed. Let him also get good reading in the 
columns open to Americans at large; and if he can also feel that 
he is having a share in making these columns good, so much the 
better. We are doing something along this line in the Lake Forest 
College contests, especially in the letter-writing contest where, 
this past year, the friendly letters penned were actually sent to the 
persons addressed; but the Lake Forest contest reaches at most 
only the contestants and the delegates from schools near enough 
to come easily. We can do more. 

America agrees with Europe that America must have a great 
criticism before it can have a great literature. As yet we have no 
great criticism, and no great literature, though in certain lines of 
fiction and in the journalistic field we undoubtedly surpass (to 
quote Dr. Canby again) our continental colleagues. We have 
done much in our public schools to produce both good themes and 
good criticism of them, but may we not have more universal stand- 
ards, and wider knowledge of what our neighbors do? To my 
mind, this is perfectly feasible throughout the country by friendly 
co-operation with our news sheets, which are, after all, only larger 
editions of the early columns which the friendly Addison and the 
genial coffee-houses made prosperous. 


“Current Literature and the Colleges,’ Harper’s Magazine, July, 1915. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF PLAYS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


O. B. SPERLIN 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington 


Even the growth of moving-picture plays during the last 
decade has scarcely surpassed, either in acceleration or in quality, 
the geometric ratio of increase shown by the production of plays 
in high schools. The high school which I know best, for instance, 
was built nine years ago; its auditorium, though equipped with 
opera chairs, was constructed with no stage. Where the stage 
should have been, permanent rows of circling stairstep platforms 
were planted for the school chorus—all with the intent, as admitted 
by superintendent and school directors, of preventing any attempt 
to use this nondescript as a stage. But a school of eighteen hun- 
dred students could not be denied dramatic entertainment any more 
than they could be denied athletic exercises. Eight years ago, 
within a year, the first play was given; the next year two were pre- 
sented; the following year the monstrosity which had put a pre- 
mium on the chorus and a discount on the drama was torn out and 
a proper stage built. So the production has increased, till now, 
during the last school year, there were given sixteen separate per- 
formances of eight dramatic pieces ranging from Milton’s Comus 
and Sheridan’s School for Scandal to Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates 
of Penzance; and the school directors attended every one and 
brought family and friends. Likewise, in the county about our 
city, nine years ago no plays were given; this year practically all 
schools of fifty or more pupils gave plays, and the majority of these 
schools have stages and from one to three stage sets. Similarly 
rapid growth has taken place in most parts of the country; with 
this difference, that in some places it began earlier. 

This rapid increase, unlike many skyrocket developments in 
high schools, has not been due to aping the universities; nor has 
it been due to encouragement from the faculty. It has resulted 
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from a need which has often amounted to a demand on the part 
of pupils. They have asked for more than we could grant; they 
have asked for minstrel shows and vaudeville, which have been 
refused. The adjustment of this expressed desire of the pupils 
to the guidance of the faculty has brought about a large measure 
of co-operation between faculty and students which I believe is 
wholesome and valuable, and therefore worth setting before you 
for consideration. What I present is the compilation of no ques- 
tionnaire whatsoever; likewise it is the residuum of no theory; it 
is the resultant of actual experience in the two high schools with 
which I happen to be connected. 

In the first place, no narrow limitations should be put upon the 
kind of production. Musical comedies, the regular drama, a 
program of one-act plays or farces, masks and pageants, single 
acts or scenes, plays in German, French, or Latin—all have been 
produced with marked success. The requirement must be one of 
quality pure and simple; the play must be worth while producing 
and worth while attending. Here comes in the first co-operation 
between pupils and faculty. Long before a play is given—some- 
times as long as seven or eight months before—a committee of 
several pupils and several faculty members is constituted, and a 
loan of about $25.00 is advanced by the high-school office. The 
committee is now launched on its hunt for tne right play, its search 
for the proper “‘vehicle.””’ Sometimes the play is found with but 
little expenditure of money and a few weeks’ search. Sometimes 
both the Seattle and the Tacoma libraries are ransacked; sometimes 
many plays are bought; sometimes more than a hundred plays 
are read and considered by the committee. To a committee thus 
constituted and thus working, no plays unsuitable for use, no trash, 
no plays with a semblance of dramatic struggle between puppets is 
going to make a winning appeal. The final requirement is that 
the play chosen be accepted by the coach, the stage manager, and 
the class or organization which is to produce it. Such co-operation 
has resulted at our school in the choice of such excellent but diverse 
plays as As You Like It, The Rivals, She Stoops to Conquer, Quality 
Street, The Piper, A Scrap of Paper, A Rose of Plymouth Town, 
Twelfth Night, The Cricket on the Hearth, and Mice and Men. 
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Usually the pupils most interested in plays are on the committee; 
if, however, the student part of the committee is weak in this line, 
a course of study and discussion always lead the erring to see the 
light, to arrive at a fair estimate of a play; to feel with Clayton 
Hamilton that a play is good only if it forces the spectator to imagine 
and to realize some truth of life; that the soul of a play is its theme 
and the body of a play is its story; and that the soul is immortal 
only when a soul can be discerned. And if an old, old theme comes 
back to us clad in a new story, we will love it none the less for being 
old. After a few weeks of such study I have sometimes found 
student members in advance of faculty members in upholding 
proper standards. 

I have mentioned that the play chosen must be acceptable 
to the stage director or manager. Such an official from the faculty 
every school should have; and he should have as many as two 
assistants from the senior students in the vocational courses of the 
manual-training department. Of this stage manager as much is 
required in some plays as of the coach. In the drama of yesteryear 
character and action were the only important concomitants; the 
action might take place anywhere and anywhen. But in the drama 
of today setting has become almost as important a factor as char- 
acter and action; in fact, if some plays, Pomander Walk for instance, 
should lose their scenery, they would lose their meaning. Formerly 
the appeal was to the ear; now it is chiefly to the eye, on the sound 
theory that things seen are mightier than things heard. Stevenson 
can write to Henry James, “ Death to the optic nerve,” and Stanley 
Houghton and Elizabeth Baker may follow; but the great mass of 
people will still say, ‘‘You’ll have to show me.” So it has come 
about that the stage director is an important functionary, even 
for the high-school stage; and he should be present at all meetings 
of the committee to see that the play chosen is in accordance with 
the physical conditions possible to create on the high-school stage. 

The final selection of the play has advanced the ball to the 
fifty-yard line, the middle of the field; and this is the place to begin 
still further teamwork of a different sort. On the part of the 
faculty there are now at work the coach, the stage manager, and 
the financial adviser. On the part of the students there are the 
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business manager and a large number of committees, such as com- 
mittees on properties, scene-shifting, electric devices, programs, 
ushering, etc. The coach begins work first by selecting her judges 
and making all arrangements for tryouts. If, as happens in our 
school, there are from fifty to a hundred candidates, this is a long, 
nevertheless valuable, piece of work, and results in a full cast and 
several understudies being chosen. We choose understudies be- 
cause eligibility rule is fairly high, an average of 80, not falling 
below 75 in any of four studies. 

When the cast has been selected, our coach, who is always our 
teacher of oral expression, and our stage manager, who has always 
been the head of the English department, take entire charge for 
about two months. Upon the training here received depend, not 
only the success of the final performance, but also the permanent 
value of the work to the students in the cast. Here pupils realize 
the joys of expression and of growing self-confidence; here they form 
those close ties that lead them to hold in after years class-play 
reunions; here they form that taste which leads them to organize 
theater parties to see the best plays. Here we uplift the stage by 
uplifting a part of the future audiences. All this, even though the 
coach be thoroughly trained and prepared herself, will not be 
accomplished without Herculean labors: many an evening, after 
a three-hour rehearsal, she will come home like Ibsen’s Petra, 
delightfully tired. 

Meanwhile the stage manager is doing the work cut out for 
him. He has a stage with five or six exteriors and four or five 
interiors. Probably two of these fit the play more or less; probably 
two more are needed to give a suitable scenic investiture. One of 
these two new sets he will probably have entirely done by pupils, 
total expense not to exceed ten or twelve dollars. If he doesn’t 
find Seniors ready at hand to do this work, he will go down to the 
Freshman art class and select two boys. These he will set to work 
on a few studies of wood-graining, knot-holes, and shading, and 
tell them to come around for a job of work Saturday. The ad- 
vantage of his taking Freshmen for this is that he has the prospect 
of using them for three years more. The stage director, however, 
needs one more set for the play, the best set of all four. He hunts 
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up a professional scenic artist, confers with him fully about the 
play and its tone and the plan of the particular set, indicates where 
the leading lines of the stage picture should converge, and within 
one month his work of art is ready, a work of art where the painter 
has had the advantage of three dimensions instead of one, and 
is to have the further advantage of changing instead of fixed light. 
These drop-curtain sets, painted at the nominal price of five cents 
per square foot, are the pride and talk of the school and seldom 
fail to draw a hand when the curtain rises. These two new sets 
thus made, one by pupils and one by the artist, become the per- 
manent possession of the school, and the total cost has not 
exceeded $60.00. Then, too, the stage director needs properties; 
he draws upon the manual-training skill in the Senior class for 
trees, logs, rocks, cannon, and fireplaces, and the age of mechanical 
invention reaches its acme for those boys. If he needs spinning- 
wheel, harpsichord, or horn lantern, he calls upon the historical 
society or the museum. He asks a fellow-teacher to help the 
Senior boys who act as electricians. Meanwhile, the coach, fore- 
seeing the completion of her labors, has called in teachers to help 
with costumes and makeup, or has found among the students one 
or more who are proficient along one of these lines. 

Here someone objects that in his high school there is no stage. 
There should be one, by all means. It will be useful to begin 
with; it will develop greater usefulness as the days go by. Aside 
from the production of plays in the usual sense, our stage has been 
recently used to present a scene from Much Ado before the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association; to present Tennyson’s The Falcon at the 
last Senior assembly; to present A Roman Wedding and A Latin 
School to the students of the Latin department and their parents; 
to present a short German play to the students of the German 
department; to present farces by Howells, Bangs, and Richard 
Harding Davis; to present simple dramatizations of Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Ivanhoe; to present scenes from Shakspere at assem- 
blies; and to present short plays in all modern languages by 
students of the ever-growing night school. Since the theaters down- 
town have curtailed production, the demand for amateur dramatic 
presentation has rightly increased and should be satisfied. There 
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are people in our city who go to every play staged at the high 
school, but to few others except the movies. One reason for the 
large attendance at high-school plays is the low price of admission, 
the maximum of twenty-five cents being fixed by the board. 
Each production is given two successive nights and is witnessed 
by from 2,000 to 2,400 people. If the school had to use a down- 
town theater, the price would have to be increased greatly, and 
the attendance, especially by students, would be correspondingly 
decreased. For these reasons, among others, a stage should be a 
necessary part of the auditorium, and it should be equipped with 
at least one excellent exterior and one interior set for general pur- 
poses. Other sets can be added by the school as need arises. If 
there are two or more high schools in the city, the sets should be 
made to fit the two or more stages. 

The night of the play has come at last. If the play is a present- 
day drama of illusion, the stage director has had his greatest chance; 
but his settings must not be too crowded with detail, for such is 
too expensive in time, and in the end is utterly unimaginative. 
If personality, however, is revealed by the setting, as in The Music 
Master and Quality Street, he must be sure that his stage measures 
up to the author’s demand. If the play is one of Shakspere’s, or 
Goldsmith’s, or Sheridan’s, then the coach has had her greatest 
opportunity, for the drama is chiefly auditory instead of visual. 
Whatever the play, the audience is there in force; the house is 
packed each night long before eight o’clock; and in this crowd 
there are enough parents and friends of the cast to form a scattered 
band of what the French call clagueurs, or hired applauders; and 
the play goes off to the contagion of increasing laughter and ap- 
plause. The coach must not bolster up her judgment too much 
by this easy applause; she must have reached a point where the 
acting receives her own hearty approbation. She must in her 
training constantly bear in mind that actions speak louder than 
words; but she must not, even in a drama of illusion, overlook the 
words, the proper reading of the lines. It is true that poetry is 
nowadays expressed by the pictorial appurtenances of the stage; 
but the devices of the stage carpenter can never take the place of 
good reading of the author’s lines. We have chosen, we must 
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remember, a play with lines worth reading. On the other hand the 
coach must take care that the delivery is conversational, not rhetori- - 
cal; for a rhetorical speech will instantly pull the actor out of the 
picture frame and shatter all the illusion. She must remember also 
our modern stage convention known as the eavesdropping conven- 
tion, which requires seemingly total oblivion to the audience. 
When the two hours’ traffic of the stage are over, when the magic 
mirror has been held up to nature, and everybody, even the actors, 
has pronounced this play the best ever given, there is still one point 
that must not be overlooked—the proper use of the net proceeds. 
I have heard that in some schools this fund is used for a “Senior 
class blowout”; that in other schools plays even fail to pay expenses 
and leave debts behind. Neither of these conditions is satisfactory; 
in the slang of our stage friends, “‘ both are equally as worse as each.” 
Even at twenty-five cents admission, there is always a profit of 
from $100 to $400, and this we always spend in purchasing works 
of fine art for our high schools. One play purchased a complete 
set of Copley prints of Abbey’s Holy Grail decorations colored from 
the Boston library; another purchased an original oil painting; 
another a dozen famous portraits such as Whistler’s ‘Carlyle’; 
another a large group of reproductions of famous pre-Raphaelite 
paintings; still another added its mite to the building of our 
stadium. It is thus that the drama encourages other arts; and 
in return the fame of the art work adds to the drawing power of 
the drama. Thus students and alumni are kept interested, and 
their future recreation is directed; and thus all the community is 
interested through art and the drama, and is drawn to the interior 
of our high-school building, as our stadium regularly draws the 
community by the tens of thousands to view its magnificent exterior 
modeled after the French chateau. 

Just a word more about such exceptional performances as 
Milton’s Comus, the morality play Everyman, the Irish drama, 
poetical dramas, and Greek tragedies. This class can be illustrated 
by our last year’s re-presentment of Comus. The mask is not simply 
drama; it is a composite form, consisting of poetry, dancing, sing- 
ing, acting, pantomime, beautiful costuming, elaborate staging, 
and delicate compliments. By its very nature the mask must 
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always be produced by amateurs. For these reasons, its composite 
form and amateur requirement, we found the mask Comus gave 
the greatest opportunity for co-operation of all departments which 
has ever come to our faculty. Only incidentally was Comus 
presented to entertain the visiting high-school teachers of the state; 
primarily, it was undertaken to entertain the pupils of Stadium 
and Lincoln Park high schools. A general idea of the co-operation 
developed is shown by the following schedule of assignments: 
choosing the student cast and coaching, by the English depart- 
ment and teacher of oral expression, upon whom the heaviest 
burden fell; teaching songs and instrumental music, by the music 
department; dances, taught by the gymnasium instructors; 
costuming, by the departments of history, art, and domestic 
science; invitations and programs, by the language departments; 
staging and properties, by the departments of manual training and 
science; finance, by the commercial department. As Comus was 
complimentary every time it was presented, the financial problem 
may cause you to wonder. That was managed in this way: the 
Irish story-teller, Seumas McManus, came to us one day and told 
stories to the high school after dismissal and to the grade teachers 
and public that night. The net proceeds were over $200. As we 
could use most of our As You Like It scenery for Comus, we found 
$200 ample for other expenses. Thus again was one art made to 
encourage and support another; but it is hard to say whether the 
story-telling art of the Irish helped Comus more than the prospect 
of Comus helped the art of the Irish story-teller. 

In connection with this class of special performances, I may 
venture to remind you that this year, 1916, is a Shakspere ter- 
centenary; that the Drama League of America will soon issue a 
bibliography in furtherance of this tercentennial celebration; and 
that you cannot too early begin to organize your community for 
a festival of Shaksperian plays, songs, folk-dances, and pageants. 
This is again a rare opportunity for lending a helping hand to 
the very best. 

I still seem to hear objections, to this effect: our school has no 
stadium for pageantry; we have no stage; our faculty is limited; 
our number of students is too small for such extensive dramatic 
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effort. All well and good; I can speak from the viewpoint of the 
small high school, and speak from a full experience too. Let your 
city park or school yard take the place of our stadium for pageants; 
let your town hall, or the theater, or even a church take the place 
of our high-school stage; get outside help if you must, but use all 
of your faculty first and keep the direction of everything under the 
thumb of some one faculty member. If your faculty is small, do 
not undertake as much as larger schools, but undertake the best 
and do it as well. You will find that the best is none too good, even 
for the smallest school. 

Since this paper was written, I have been startled by a question 
asked by three or four teachers, “Do you favor plays in high 
school?” This question has made me think that maybe I have 
reckoned without my host being with me, for it had never occurred 
to me that any English teacher could not favor such plays. Oppo- 
sition, if there is such, must arise from the poor management of 
plays in the past; and I hope this paper may help to bring about 
good management. It has been said recently that in our high 
schools there is too much teaching and not enough training. Here, 
in producing plays, as in work on the school magazine, debating, 
and public speaking, is an opportunity for English teachers to 
train pupils. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SPRING' 
A MAY-DAY MASQUE 


LYNN HAROLD HARRIS 
University of Illinois 


It has been suggested in the editorial columns of the English 
Journal that the approaching Shakspere tercentenary could most 
fittingly be celebrated in the schools by means of the presentation 
of a Shaksperian play, pageant, or féte—something savoring of the 
whole-hearted merry-making of the ‘‘spacious days of good Queen 
Bess.” It is by reason of this suggestion that I submit to the 
readers of the Journal a May-Day masque of my composition, 
which, I think, if I may be pardoned for so saying, will be found 
to lend itself rather readily to the sort of celebration proposed, as it 
contains some elements of all three of the forms of entertainment 
mentioned: play, pageant, féte. 

In the first place, this masque is not at all “over the heads”’ of 
even grammar-school pupils. While there is a slight attempt at 
literary dignity, and a conscious effort for faint Elizabethan echoes 
in the diction, the lines are not hard toread. Then, too, although 
there is a bare thread of plot, the action calls for little more dra- 
matic skill than an ability to enunciate clearly; indeed, the plot is 
merely a framework for the dances. The dances themselves should 
lend a strong Elizabethan flavor to the production, as it is intended 
that they be mainly, if not entirely, reproductions of Morris 
and other folk-dances—which are now being taught, thanks to the 
fortunate recent revival of interest in them, to many children, in the 
schools, on the playgrounds, and at Chatauquas. The mold in which 
the production is cast—that of an allegorical masque—is also Eliza- 
bethan; and though I should scarcely so profane the memories of 
the mighty dead as to claim any close kinship between my work 
and theirs, the resemblance is probably sufficient for the purpose. 


* This masque was first performed by the Senior class of Hamline University in 
1914. 
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The costumes required are very simple, being made entirely of 
such readily obtainable and cheap materials as cheesecloth, outing 
flannel, crépe-paper, and muslin. The Snow Maidens wear robes 
of white cheesecloth, with flowing sleeves, the inner sides of which 
are of light blue. The Flowers wear dresses of green crépe-paper, 
each bearing on her head a large crépe-paper blossom of the flower 
she represents. The Herald wears a kirtle of Lincoln green, cut 
knee-length, green stockings, and pointed shoon of green muslin; 
she has a broad red baldric, on which is slung a trumpet (a tin horn 
covered with gilt paper will answer very well, as someone behind 
the scenes plays the calls for her on a cornet); her hair is loose, and 
bound with a chaplet of flowers; in one hand she carries three or 
four pussy-willows. Ice is all in white; his jacket is cut around 
the bottom in points, to each of which is attached a glass prism. 
Snow is also in white, with tufts of cotton sewed to his costume, 
sprinkled with the artificial snow such as is used under Christmas 
trees. Winter wears voluminous robes and a turban, all of white 
outing flannel, and carries a glass scepter; his attendants are also 
in white. Time wears the conventional grey robes, and carries a 
scythe. Spring—a golden-haired girl—wears pink cheesecloth. 
Her retinue and the Villagers are clad variously in muslin and 
cheesecloth; any good pictures of mediaeval or Elizabethan charac- 
ters will suggest ideas—absolute historical accuracy is not required. 
Boreas wears white cheesecloth, with a cloak lined with blue. The 
Spirits of the Frost (small youngsters) are similarly attired, and 
carry lances with silver tips. Zephyr (a girl) wears light blue 
cheesecloth, and carries a bellows hung on a baldric. Rain (also 
a girl) wears a cream robe, and carries a ewer full of water. Thun- 
der is in black, and bears in his hand a sheaf of gilt thunderbolts. 
Lightning is in orange-yellow, slashed with flame-scarlet. Colin 
and Piers, the shepherds, wear brown muslin jerkins, with sheep- 
skin mantles; they are bare-legged, and wear sandals; each has a 
pair of pipes. Two girls from among the Villagers can serve as 
Phyllis and Amaryllis. Learning and her train wear caps and 
gowns, and carry books. Night is in deep blue; she wears a gold 
crescent upon her forehead, and carries a wand with a single 
large gold star. The Stars are likewise in deep blue, with small 
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silver stars sprinkled over their robes, and a large silver star upon 
each one’s forehead; they carry lighted torches. Sleep wears 
black, and carries a basket of poppies. With these hints as a 
working basis, teachers should be able to design the costumes. 

The masque may be staged indoors or out of doors; if the 
latter, the performance should begin not long before sunset. 

The scene is an open space before a wood. The trees are hung with white 
cheesecloth and bunches of cotton. A white covering is on the ground (if 
the performance is given indoors, a green muslin covering should be beneath 
the white one). To the right of the stage, rear, stands a throne covered 
with white, flanked by Ice and Snow as guards. To the right, front, lie the 
Flowers, in chains, banked in white cheesecloth and cotton as if in snow. 

The masque opens with the Dance of the Snow Maidens, who enter at 
left; exeunt at right at the conclusion of the dance. The Herald of Spring 
enters at the left, her coming being announced by a trumpet call. 

Herald: Awake, ye Flowers, awake! I bear commands 
From Spring, that ye should straightway join her court. 
My clarion blow I o’er the dreaming earth, , 
And at my call the slumbering seeds arouse, 
The streams shake off their shackles, and the trees 
Thrust forth in beauty. On the barren lea 
I plant my footsteps, and where I have pass’d 
Green grasses wave, and winking Mary-buds 
Nod welcome to the sun. I fill the winds 
With multitudinous music, and they breathe, 
The whole day long, sweet murmurous melodies 
And vagrant airs of happy Arcady. 
Have ye not heard my call? O Flowers, awake! 
Crocus (lifting her head): We hear thy call, but we cannot obey; 
Behold, these fetters bind us (she shows her chains). 
Primrose: We are here 
In durance kept, nor may we break our bonds. 
(The Herald moves as if to release the Flowers; whereupon Ice and 
Snow rush forward with a restraining gesture.) 
Ice: Stay, stay thy hand! These maids are Winter’s thralls— 
By whose authority would ye release them ? 
Snow: Yea, tell us who thou art, with hand so bold, 
Who durst encroach upon dread Winter’s rule. 
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Herald: Spring’s Herald I; my badge of office these (displays 
pussy-willows). 
By Spring’s commission I demand release 
At once of these, thy prisoners. Call hence 
Thy master—I would speak with him. 
Ice: Behold, e’en now he comes. 
(Enter Winter, right rear, with two attendants.) 


Winter: I heard a blast 

Erewhile, methought, that pierc’d my ears, and see 

A stranger here. Speak—tell me what it means. 
Herald: Iam Spring’s Herald, and I bear demands 

That all these captive maidens be releas’d, 

Their fetters burst in sunder, and set free 

To join Spring’s court. Still further, Spring demands 

That thou give o’er to her all thy demesnes, 

Resign thy throne, and yield into her hand 

The symbols of authority, by thee 

Usurp’d. Already her victorious arms 

Have driven all before them. All thy force 

Is scatter’d, like the mists before the sun, 

And round about on myriad hills and vales 

Her emerald banners flaunt triumphant—yield! 
Winter (aside to Attendants): I greatly fear, the while that I have 

slept, 

My enemies have stol’n upon me. Go: 

Fly with the speed of eagles to the North— 

There, at the utmost limits of the pole, 

Seek out the frigid cave of stern Boreas, 

And bid him with the Spirits of the Frost 

To arm and hasten to my aid. 
Attendants: We go. (Exeunt.) 
Winter (to the Herald): Thy claims are haughty, and, methinks, 

unkind. 

Behold in me a batter’d, worn old man, 

Bow’d down and weary with the weight of days, 

Unfit for strife contentious. Unprepar’d 

Your cohorts find me—how can I oppose 
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My palsied age to youth’s robustious prime ? 
Respect this hoary head—leave me, I pray, 
At least this one lone fastness, where in peace 
I may drone out the even of my reign. 
Herald: ‘Too well I know thy cunning—ere the dawn 
Thy minions would be gather’d to thy side. 
To break this hollow truce: I bid thee yield. 
Winter: Since naught my pray’rs can move thee, know thou, then, 
I make appeal to Time, to whose decrees 
Both Spring and I must bend. 
Herald: Spring did foresee 
This, thy appeal. Time waits my call without. 
(At a trumpet call from the Herald, enter Time, left front, accompanied 
by Guards.) 


Time: Since I as arbiter am summon’d hence, 
Hear ye my judgment. (To Winter.) Thou hast had thy day, 
And now thy sway is done. The date is past, 
Ordain’d thee for thy undisturbéd rule, 
And Spring but claims her due. For felonies 
And misdemeanors high I do condemn 
Both thee and thy two fellows to a cell 
Deep down within the confines of the earth, 
To rue in penance meet thy usurpation. 
(To Guards.) Away with them! Away! Away! 
(The Guards hale away Winter, Ice, and Snow. The Herald frees 
the Flowers one by one; they leap up.) 


The Flowers: Free! Free!" 
Herald: Make all things ready for the court of Spring, 

Whom I shall bring to mount her rightful throne. 

Let sprites who dwell in yonder wood discourse 

Sweet falls of music, to whose mellow charms 

Your feet in mystic unison may weave 

And trace the measur’d mazes of the dance. 

* If the performance is held indoors, the curtain is lowered for a moment at this 
point, so that the “‘snow” may be removed; if the performance is an outdoor one, a 
group of little girls, the Sunbeams, roll up the white covering, and pull off the cotton 
from the trees. 
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DANCE OF THE FLOWERS 
(Enter Spring with retinue, led by the Herald.) 
Retinue: Heigh-ho, the Spring! Heigh-ho, the Spring! Heigh-ho! 
Spring: At length I come into my own. The last 
Was this of Winter’s strongholds—all the land 
Now owns my sway, and here I make my pledge 
To rule in peace. To celebrate this day, 
Let fitting revel straightway be begun, 
With easeful mirth and music’s witcheries. 
Blow, Herald, on thy trumpet now a blast, 
And summon hither all the villagers 
In yon near hamlet, who but lately bent 
In cowering chill about their frozen hearths, 
To join our court, with gambols unrestrain’d. 
(The Herald blows a blast.) 
Herald: Come hence, all ye, and homage do your Queen. (Enter 
Villagers.) 
Villagers: All hail the Queen! 
Spring: We yield into thy hands 
The festal ceremonial of the day. 


MORRIS DANCE 


(Boreas enters, accompanied by the Spirits of the Frost.) 
Boreas: I almost fear that we are now too late. 


But hasten! after them! We yet may save 
Old Winter and restore him to his throne. 


(They drive all before them, the Villagers, etc., uttering cries of terror 
as they flee. Crocus, one of the Flowers, stumbles and falls in a 
faint. Enter Zephyr, Rain, Thunder, and Lightning.) 

Thunder: Whatho! Hothere! No answer? This is strange. 

Zephyr: This is the place appointed—here Spring’s court 

Should be establish’d. 
Lightning: Look you there— 
A fainting maiden on the sward. This bodes 
Some ill—let her be question’d straight. 
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Rain: Fair maid, what means this? Where is all Spring’s court. 

And why art thou alone left fainting here? (She revives 

Crocus with water from her ewer.) 

Crocus: While that we were in revelry engag’d, 

There came upon us one of fearful mien, 

Whose very breath was chilling. With him came 

A grisly band, all arm’d with biting spears— 

Those set forthwith upon us, and drove all 

Before them! I alone am left. 
Zephyr: Ah, so? 

I know them well—’twas my old foe, Boreas, 

And his Spirits of the Frost. But have no fear: 

I know a certain deep and mystic spell, 

Us’d oft by me before, that I can cast 

Upon their eyes, and straight they shall become 

As helpless as the new-born puling babe. 

This ismy task. (To Rain, etc.) Come ye with me. (To 

Crocus) Await thou here. 

And shortly shall thy comrades all return. 
Crocus (rising): Come back, come back, my happy playmates, come! 
(Spring and her train re-enter, with Boreas and the Spirits of the Frost 
bound. The Villagers bear with them a Maypole, which they set up.) 
Spring: The caitiffs hale away to yon dim cell 

Where Winter and his minions lie confin’d. 
(To the throng) Resume your gala rites so rudely broken. 


MAY POLE DANCE 


Spring: Now, such as will may go: and see ye tell 
To all the countryside that Spring has come, 
And reigns in full dominion—that no more 
Shall Winter do them despite, but that skies 
Henceforward shall be smiling, birds shall sing, 
And brooklets laugh and dance the livelong day. 
(Enter Colin and Piers, shepherds, piping.) 
Why pipe so mournfully, ye shepherds, pray ? 
This is a time for laughter—name a boon 
That shall dispel this somber melancholy. 
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Colin: Two maids there are who watch with us the sheep, 
Who scorn the gifts we daily bring to them, 
And flout our suits. Fair Amaryllis I 
Besiege— 
Piers: And Phyllis I— 
Colin: But all in vain: 
Give to us for our boon their love, we pray. 
Spring: Thy boon is granted. Love doth ever wake 
At call of Spring—these maids shall yield their hearts. 
(To Attendant) Go, seek these damsels out on yonder lea, 
And bring them straightway hither. (To the Shepherds) 
Pluck again 
Your courage up and plead anew your suit— 
This time ’twill be receiv’d. 
Both: We thank thee, Queen. 
(Enter Cupid, leading Amaryllis and Phyllis. After a show of 
coy hesitancy, the maidens are led by Colin and Piers to a 
heap of stones, left rear.) 


Spring: Sing, maidens, now for us some happy lay 
Of love and laughter when the heart is young. 


(The girls sing “Drink to me only with thine eyes”. As the song 
ends, a wedding party, led by Cupid, begin to cross 
the green, singing as they go.) 
Spring: Already see the first-fruits of my reign. 
Zephyr: O Queen, thy holiday lacks one thing yet— 
Thou hast not summon’d Learning to thy court, 
Who has nearby an ancient, honor’d seat, 
Far fam’d through all the land, where arts of peace, 
And wisdom, and the reverence of the gods 
Are nurtur’d, and her children sent abroad 
On deeds of service to the ends of earth. 
Pray, bid her come. 
Spring: She shall be summon’d straight. 
It doth befit most highly that she grace 
My court, for lowly labor in the common good 
Best merits exaltation. See, she comes. 
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(The Dance of the Stars follows. 
time to the music as they dance. If the production is staged 
indoors, the Stars carry small electric flashlights which 
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Learning: Hail, gracious Queen! Most meet it sometimes is 


To steal away from poring lore of books, 

And yield the soul to Nature’s influence— 

To laugh awhile with all the laughing brooks, 
To sing with birds, and be atune with Love: 
So now thy summons here we gladly heed 

And join with all around to grace thy triumph. 


Spring: Come, then a song—some grave and reverend strain 


As best beseems thy classic cloister’d halls. 
(The school song is here sung.) 


Spring: The day draws to its close, the shadows creep, 


And Night already walks the western hills, 

Attended by her train of flaming Stars, 

And Sleep that ‘‘knits the ravell’d sleave of care.” 
They bend their footsteps hither. Now indeed 

My triumph is complete. (To Night) Be gay with us, 
Dark princess—smile with us a while, and bid 

The Stars that move august in beauty ’round 

Thy silent course, trace out some stately measures, 
The while we hymn the end of this glad day. 

In one last burst of cadenc’d harmony. 


wink on and off; the house being almost dark.) 


DANCE OF THE STARS 


Spring: Come Sleep, kind solacer of weary hearts, 


And pour sweet balm from out thy store of dreams 
On all these happy revellers, and seal 
Their tired eyes with restful drowsyhead. 

Dream on, dream on— the morrow’s dawn shall be 
All full as fair as this day’s joyful close: 
Wood, field, and lea with sweeter songs shall ring 
And all the world its homage pay to Spring. 


(As she speaks, she scatters poppies on the crowd, which is now seated. 


One by one they fall asleep.) 
[Curtain] 


The Stars wave their torches in 
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“A MERRY MEETING AT THE MERMAID” 


HERMINE FOELSKE 
South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A Merry Meeting at the Mermaid has been prepared for presen- 
tation at the Shakespeare Tercentenary, to be given in April, 
1916, at the South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Because of limited stage accommodations, the idea of a pageant 
was abandoned, and a series of scenes from the great dramatist’s 
plays substituted instead. To give a semblance of unity to the 
enterprise, I have endeavored to excuse the cuttings under cover of 
a meeting at the Mermaid tavern. 

The scheme may be of assistance to others, who, like ourselves, 
are pressed for room and stage appurtenances. The scenes them- 
selves must, of course, be arranged to suit individual needs. For 
the convenience of the interested public the folder-program with 
its explanations has been attached. 


PROGRAM 


Let’s spend this sweetest morsel of the night 
In festive merrymaking. 


A Merry Meeting at the Mermaid 
in four scenes, a prologue, and an epilogue. 

The Mermaid Tavern, situated in Bread Street, was the famous old haunt 
of the literary men of London, during the reign of her most gracious Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth. The club that made its headquarters at the Mermaid was 
founded by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1597, and included such renowned personages 
as Ben Jonson, Kit Marlowe, and John Fletcher, dramatists of recognized 
merit; Shakespeare, master of them all, and Richard Burbage, greatest of 
Elizabethan actors. Under the leadership of “rare Ben Jonson,’ these 
notables gathered of an evening at the Mermaid Tavern to encounter each 
other in a “‘combat of wit,” or, perchance, congenially, to talk over the news 
of the day. 

It is such a meeting that we desire to present this evening—“ Big Ben 
and his tribe’”’—to do honor to the memory of him whose fame is “not for an 
age, but for all time’’—William Shakespeare. 
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SYNOPSIS 

It is the eve of May Day, 1599, the traditional feast of Merrie England, 
when young and old observe with great ceremony, “the bringing-in of the 
May.” In the parlor of the Mermaid are met those “Sealed of the tribe of 
Ben’’—Sir Walter Raleigh, Kit Marlowe, John Fletcher, and Thomas Dekker 
—awaiting the arrival of Will Shakespeare. He has been commanded by her 
royal highness, Queen Elizabeth, to do observance to the first of May, with a 
series of scenes from his plays. Will at length appears, accompanied by the 
actors, the Lord Chamberlain’s men, who are come to review their parts for the 
final approval of the “Sons of Big Ben.” 


In the PROLOGUE appear— 
The Master of Revels, a functionary whose duty it was to devise means for the 
guests’ entertainment. 
William Shakespeare, and his contemporaries, 
Ben Jonson, dramatist and poet, 
Kit Marlowe, whose “mighty line’’ is second only to Shakespeare’s own, 
John Fletcher, a dramatist, 
Thomas Dekker, a wit, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, founder of the Club. 


SCENE ONE 
from A Midsummer-Night’s Dream' 


“A tedious, brief scene of young Pyramus and his love, Thisbe; very 


tragical mirth.” 
ScENE Two 


The Court Scene from The Merchant of Venice* 


SCENE THREE 
The Gulling of Malvolio from Twelfth Night, wherein Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, 
Maria, and Fabian torment the steward, Malvolio, by dropping in his way a 
love letter, purporting to come from his mistress, the Lady Olivia, to whose 
hand he has dared to aspire. 
SCENE Four 
The romance of Perdita and Florizel from Winter’s Tale 
Leontes, king of Sicilia, falsely suspects his wife of an intrigue with his 
friend Polixenes, king of Bohemia. As a consequence, he desires that his 
infant daughter be left to perish in the forest. Instead, a kindly shepherd 
finds and rears her under the name of Perdita. Florizel, prince of Bohemia, 
discovers her in his wanderings and falls inlove with her. His father, Polixenes, 
in disguise, follows him, only to find him engaged in rustic merry-making with 
the dainty Perdita. 


* The names of the characters in each scene appear in the original folder, but are 
omitted here to save space. 
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THE PROLOGUE 


The Master of Revels steps before the curtain to enjoin silence and 
recite 
Keats’s ‘‘ Mermaid Tavern, or When Burbage Played”’ 
After his retreat are heard, behind the curtain, the buss of voices and 
the clink of tankards, which sounds dissolve themselves into the song: 
Tho’ signs like daffodils paint the strand 
When the thirsty bees begin, 
Of all the good taverns in Engeland 
My choice is—the Mermaid Inn. 
Chorus: There is much to be said for the Saracen’s Head, 
But my choice is the Mermaid Inn. 


In every tavern, it sours, the sack, 

With discord and with din; 

But we drown it all in a madrigal 

Like this, at the Mermaid Inn. 
Chorus: We drown it all in a madrigal 

Like this, at the Mermaid Inn. 

(As the curtain rises, the stage reveals the parlor of the Mermaid 
Inn, a large, dark, wainscoted room, on whose walls are hung a few 
dingy prints. A large fireplace occupies the right side of the stage; 
an old-fashioned sideboard with tankards, flagons, and candles, the 


left. In the center is a long table at which sit 


Johnson Dekker 
x x 


Fletcher X X Master of Revels 


They have each a long Winchester pipe and are seated before their cups 
of wine. The drawer is busy at the sideboard during the song. As 
it comes to a close, enter Kit Marlowe, who, clapping his hat on the 
head of the drawer, takes his cup from the ready hand of the servant 
and joins the group at the table, sitting in his place near Fletcher.) 

Ben: A welcome, Kit—All hail! 

Kit: Good even, lads. *Twas a rousing lay, not ill-befitting 
the rites of May. 
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Ben: Nor this our tribe—what say ye, friends? 

Omnes: ’Tistrue! ’Tis true! 

Kit (seating himself): Ah, Ben, thy sons forsake thee not. 

Dekker: Not till the Mermaid cease to bathe herself in wine, 
my Kit. 

Fletcher: A joyful company are we, who sip the red blood of 
the grape with zeal as great as crystal waters, flowing from Pierian 
springs. 

Ben: Down, Fletcher, down! This is no time to woo the 
Muse. We wait for those who bade us come to witness on this 
Eve of May the rites that morn will see presented to our sovereign 
Queen. 

Fletcher: Ay, such a Queen as glorifies the dawn of England’s 
greatest day. 

Ben: What ho! my sons, a health to her, the sovereign lady of 
this gracious land! 

(They rise and hold high their cups.) 


Ben: To Gloriana, England’s hope, 

Her people’s pride—the Queen of Hearts! 

Fletcher: Another song would do no harm. 

Master of Revels: A pledge we’ll drink to Big Ben’s tribe! 
How now, my hearts ? 

Omnes: Ay, ay! Ay, ay! 

Kit: And let it be his own good rhyme. 

Fletcher: Yet ere we pledge, our cups we’ll fill. 

Master of Revels: Good drawer, come, the sack, the sack! 

(The tapster serves them.) 
Now roar it lustily, my lads! 
(The company rises and, turning to Ben, sings the first stanza of 
“‘ Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.’’) 

Ben: What means good Will to be thus absent long ? 

Kit: Thy patience, Ben, he will be here anon. A busy day 
this was for him. Thou knowest why he bade us come, as well as 
I. Has not Queen Bess, the good, the fair, commanded him by all 
that’s rare, prepare for her high majesty, May Day festivities and 
lays, with interludes from his own plays ? 
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Ben: Therein Her Majesty shows taste, for well we know our 
Will’s great gift. Unloose “the slumb’ring legions of his soul,” 
and then there’s none to match him in our midst. 

Dekker: When said you he would come? 

Kit: Ere long. He waits but for the players to assemble. 

Master of Revels: ‘‘Green goslings, quack no more.” A noise 
I hear—another comes. 

(Enter Sir Walter Raleigh.) 

Omnes: Raleigh! Raleigh! 

Fletcher: Perhaps Sir Walter brings us news ? 

Sir Walter: Good even, friends. You? News? Of what? 

Fletcher: Of honest Will and his good company. 

Sir Walter: But now I met him in the street. <A parting word 
gave he the men, how to comport themselves at court, where our 
good Queen has so decreed that May Day rites shall be observed. 

Ben: What means he to present? Is ’t noised abroad ? 

Sir Walter: All know I not. But certain ’tis, the Winter’s 
Tale and Bottom bold. 

Kit: ’Twere incomplete if Toby missed. 

Master of Revels: And Shylock must not be forgot. 

Ben: Thy prattle cease, thou cub! Hark, lads, he comes! 
Will! ’Tis he! 

(Enter Shakespeare.) 

Omnes: Welcome! Welcome! 

Ben (with gruff affection): Long hast thou tarried. 

Will: Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode. Not 
I, but my affairs have made you wait. 

Ben (to drawer): A cup of sack, thou loggerhead! Dullard, 
speed! (To Will) Sit, sit, good Will, too long we missed thee. 

Will: Even for that I thank you. ’Tis well we’re met so 
timely though, for shortly come the players to present in last 
rehearsal the interludes they needs must give before her Majesty 
at morn. 

Sir Walter: Wherein are they prepared ? 
Will: Their choice has been to pluck bold Bottom and his crew 
from a Midsummer’s Dream. 
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Omnes: Good! Good! They’ll controvert the world to 
fairyland. 

Kit: How, left they out Sir Toby, Will? 

Will: Him, too, they chose. 

Master of Revels: And Shylock sure ? 

Will: Well guessed, thou Lord of Misrule. 

Sir Walter: Methought you said fair Perdita from Wéinter’s 
Tale would dance her way again into our hearts. 

Will: Tis true. These four with song and dance mean we 
at court tomorrow to present. 

Ben: The players, lads! A welcome give them! 

(Enter Richard Burbage, at the head of his troupe. The Master 
of Revels mounts a chair and with an elaborate obeisance to 
Burbage says:) 

Master of Revels: A health to good old Dick, my lads, Dick 
Burbage, of the good Lord Chamberlain, his men! 

(Burbage is forced to stand upon a chair between Will and Ben. 
After draining their cups they await his reply.) 

Burbage: Good people all, our thanks, our thanks. Without 
your wit, what were we then? A mass of drifting merchant men, 
upon the Ocean Sea. But Will and Ben have anchored us, right 
well, in waters pure and fresh as leave Castalia’s spring. Tonight, 
for your approval we will play four scenes, spun from the golden 
woof of Will’s own fancy. Thus has our royal Bess decreed. 
First comes Midsummer’s Dream with Bottom, bold and bully. 
Next Toby and his tribe a-gulling poor Malvolio. Then Perdita, 
most dainty of Will’s maidens; and last, fair Portia, meting justice 
to the Jew. Does ’t please this goodly company to give an ear 
unto our pranks ? 

Omnes: Indeed! Indeed! We'll clear the stage, if only good 
old Bottom we behold! 


(They begin to clear the stage as the curtain falls.) 

(During the performance, Shakespeare and his friends sit at one 
side to witness the scenes. At the end of Perdita’s last dance, she steps 
across and, taking Will by the hand, leads him to the center of the stage, 
where she recites the epilogue from “‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.’’) 

[Curtain] 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE IN LIBRARY USE 


ELIZABETH MADISON 
Librarian, Oakland High School, Oakland, California 


Library Use as a subject of instruction in high schools is today 
emerging from the initial stage of its development. It is no longer 
a subject which is taught in the schools of pioneer daring only, but 
has become one which must be required or at least offered in all 
schools that lay any claim to leadership. 

As we look back at the kind of course given during the period just 
past, we feel that it is not one that will be acceptable in the future 
of greater opportunity that is opening before us. In the past too 
many of our Library Use courses were dead ones; the future demands 
emphatically that the new Library Use course shall be decidedly 
alive. It must be planned to accentuate the purposes of books and 
libraries and to present them in an attractive light. It must 
picture to young library-users the usefulness and pleasure of exact 
library methods, not alone their weariness. After all, we want to 
bring before the young student’s vision, not merely the convenient 
mechanics of books or the actual book itself, but, more than all 
these, the living spirit of books. The ideal course must be designed 
to be absolutely practical, and yet it must not lose sight of its 
broad possibilities for inspiration while giving drill in details. It 
must try at every point to co-operate with the work of the class- 
room, but not to overlap that work. 

The course embodies four distinct principles which should 
constantly be remembered. First, and most important, is this: 
Library Use for high-school students must be given, not as training 
for prospective library-makers, but as training for prospective 
library-users. ‘The approach should be cultural, not technical. On 
this very question of entire approach most of the mistakes of the 
past have been made. Well-trained young librarians, fresh from 
technical library schools or from the reference or the juvenile rooms 
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of large public libraries, have tried to re-present to high-school 
students the course through which they themselves labored in the 
process of becoming efficient library-makers and library-managers, 
and have failed to realize that this is not necessarily the same process 
which will make good library-users. The difference is as distinct 
as the proverbial two sides of the shield. 

The second principle is that the Library Use course must be 
correlated with all the other courses in the school. Let the library 
instructor remember that when she was taking her library training 
she was interested in the detail and the dry work of the subject 
because of their professional significance, but that for an ordinary 
high-school pupil such a motive has no lure. The school and its life 
and the classroom subjects being taught day by day are what inter- 
est the high-school pupil; hence, to hold his attention, you must 
connect intimately the work given in the library course with the 
work given in English, history, physics, sewing, drawing, or chem- 
istry. You must prove to the student, step by step, that the 
library course is a sort of handmaiden course, serving all the others. 

The third principle is this: The whole subject of book use is most 
interesting, especially to young people, when taught broadly in its 
relation to the art of living, which is, after all the most fascinating 
subject. Remember always the youth of your high-school class, 
and the things that appeal to youth—the picturesque things, the 
personal things, the things with the story element. Technicalities 
will be accepted and best remembered when presented as part of a 
vital, interesting, more comprehensive whole. 

With these essentials in mind, the course of sixteen library 
lectures which is appended to this paper has been worked out and 
presented at the Oakland High School. The sixteen lectures were 
given on every other Friday afternoon. The alternate Friday 
library hour was devoted to papers and to discussion of actual work 
done in the library that week along the lines indicated by the pre- 
ceding lecture. Each week each pupil handed in written answers 
to five individual questions given him by the librarian. This 
made thirty-two library periods in all. 

As indicated in the outline which follows this paper, the first 
lecture of the course is devoted to talk on how books came to be. 
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We speak of the “‘earliest author” as being the cave man who first 
drew pictures upon a bowlder or a piece of reindeer bone for the 
purpose of telling a story. There are plenty of good bits of verse, 
such as Kipling’s “Story of Ung,” to make very real the personality 
of this most primitive man of letters. The young people become 
interested in him from the start, and during the week a volun- 
teering student is sure to bring to the library some magazine or 
newspaper clipping or a book reference to show that the North 
American Indians and the early inhabitants of Mexico were picture- 
writers, too. We pass on to the ancient conquering kings who 
made books out of their tombs and statue-bases and wrote histories 
upon their palace walls. These barbarian librarians have a peculiar 
fascination for young people. We feel almost modern as we 
approach the Greek and Roman scrolls and speak of papyri and 
the stylus. The picturesqueness of classic book-making is never 
lost upon young students, who will dig out material upon the 
beating and laying and pressing of old Nile’s water-reeds that puts 
your own scholarship to the blush. The monastic book-makers and 
illuminators furnish the next story of romance, which is carried on 
by the early printers and beggar-students of the Renaissance. 
The story element in all these accounts of the history of the book 
has a constant appeal, and at the same time it is a simple matter to 
suggest the connection between these discussions and the work being 
simultaneously carried on in the history and the English classrooms. 
The young people are all eagerness to do the outside work connected 
with these lectures. They bring illustrations of potsherds, palimp- 
sests, and chained monastic books, of the Rosetta Stone, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, and Magna Charta, and do all this with the 
greatest personal satisfaction and with complete innocence of the 
fact that they are doing embryo research work; they are simply 
having a good time in the library. They rediscover that Persian 
writing was the original Pitman shorthand and that whole skins 
of animals make the leaves of some of the world’s best books; 
they inform one another (and their instructor) of the interesting 
originality of Dr. Faustus and Mr. Caxton, and they quote with 
glee the monastic curses upon defacers of books. In other words, 
they have become interested in the book as a human document. 
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No book will again appear to them as quite the same uninteresting 
number of leaves between two boards that it was before their eyes 
were opened to see a book as an emblem of human yearning and 
achievement. 

In the next lecture we take up very briefly the great collections 
of books that have appeared from time to time in the world’s his- 
tory. We travel down from the Library of Alexandria, past the 
founding of the Bibliothéque Nationale to the British Museum and 
to our own Congressional Library, and we show how the spirit and 
the history of these great institutions have made possible the 
development of the local libraries of our state, city, and school. 

Having aroused an interest in books from their human and 
romantic side, we are now ready to discuss their practical uses and 
to study them as efficient modern tools. In Lecture III we take 
up reference books, deciding in what ways they differ from other 
books, what is their relative importance in any book collection, 
when and for what subjects they should be consulted in preference 
to other books. Later we talk about how good encyclopedias 
and dictionaries are made, how the poor ones are made, and how 
to choose between them. Interesting pictures may be obtained 
from the Century and other first-class publishing companies show- 
ing how material in well-made encyclopedias is added to and cut 
out or corrected from time to time in the light of new discoveries, 
and how maps and charts of reliable publishers are kept up to date. 
We talk about the division of dictionary work among specialists, 
the cost of technical articles in encyclopedias, and the value of 
signed contributions. On the other hand, we show how cheap 
encyclopedias make up their columns from antiquated material 
and second-hand “leads,” and point out the worthlessness of such 
volumes. Together with this goes instruction in using encyclo- 
pedias and other reference books, and talks upon abbreviations, 
special symbols, and dictionary sections of importance. A few 
names of reference books of special prominence must be memorized, 
but no long list of soon-forgotten authorities is suitable here. If 
the underlying principle of reference-book selection is taught, the 
students will soon acquire a working knowledge of these authorities 
through actual use. 
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The next lecture naturally takes up the encyclopedias and 
reference books of special topics, such as Century Encyclopedia of 
Names, Chambers’ Encyclopedia of English Literature, Bliss’s 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform, and Fergueson’s Encyclopedia of 
Architecture. Much of this work is given through the medium of 
questions which must be answered individually after personal 
consultation of these books. 

Lecture V takes up such invaluable statistical books as Who’s 
Who, Statesmen’s Year Book, World’s Almanac, etc. Anthologies 
and printed bibliographies, too, come in for their share of attention. 
Many of these books are a revelation to high-school students, who 
begin to employ them in their daily work as soon as they have 
received this key to their use. 

The next lecture, on “‘The Bible as a Reference Book,” need be 
given hardly more mention here than a reference to the outline 
printed with this article. It proves one of the most interesting 
of the course to most students and need never approach any dis- 
cussion of a religious nature, since the Bible is here considered 
simply as a great storehouse of the world’s best writing. When a 
librarian has seen two hundred high-school students hopelessly 
confused by the direction, “Find an account of the Hebrew con- 
ception of the creation of the universe,” she is likely to think 
that the Bible has been neglected in our teaching of literary 
backgrounds. 

Lecture VII, on ‘Government Documents,” can be made of true 
value to young people, both to those going to college and to those 
entering upon the practical work of the world. The United States 
government spends something over five million dollars yearly upon 
government documents, and there are few subjects in which they 
will not be found helpful if one knows how to use them. I have 
never forgotten the school-trained rancher in a pioneer town in Cali- 
fornia who came into the public library one day after his good ten 
hours of work upon the farm, and, going to the open shelves, picked 
out for himself one of the best-balanced book selections I have 
ever seen; he went out with a copy of Keats’s poems carried under 
his left arm, and a government bulletin on hog cholera under his 
right arm. 
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Lecture VIII deals with “Periodical Literature” and can be 
made as broad or as circumscribed as time and other conditions dic- 
tate. Sometimes it can be expanded into a discussion of the char- 
acteristics of the different leading magazines, or developed into 
special topics, such as magazine verse or social work. Or the lec- 
tures can be curtailed if the same field is being covered in the 
English department or in the current history. In any event the 
library course at this point should explain the use of Readers’ 
Guide, pandices of newspapers, and other aids to periodical refer- 
ence work. 

In presenting the lecture upon “The Catalogue,” one must 
observe particularly the warning to remember that we are trying to 
train simply catalogue-users, not catalogue-makers. In the next 
lecture, on “Classification,” we should remember that this subject 
is of interest to the library borrower only in a general way, and that 
to give exercises in the ingeniously mystifying parts of classification 
is to waste time that might better be devoted to more inspiring 
subjects. 

In the lecture on ‘‘Wrongly Despised Parts of Books,” the 
instructor has an opportunity for real missionary zeal. The 
library lecturer who succeeds in teaching young people habitually to 
read or at least to skim the preface and the introduction to each 
book handled, and to note the imprint intelligently, has taught 
something for which young readers will grow more and more grateful 
as their knowledge of books increases and their habits of study 
develop. It is preferable, however, to introduce this subject well 
along in the course after the student’s appreciation of books and 
book use has ripened, rather than to urge it upon the beginner. 
Because the title page, preface, and introduction appear first in a 
book is not a sufficient reason for putting their discussion first in a 
library course, although many instructors insist upon so placing 
them, with the result that the neophyte is discouraged in his first 
lesson and goes away with the impression that ‘‘library method” 
means merely detailed drudgery. Presented in the middle of the 
course, the work that this subject entails is accepted without a 
murmur, and is comprehended as a logical and necessary part of 
the whole. 
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The same argument holds good for introducing the subject of 
indices in the next lecture. It is at this point that the method of 
library note-taking introduced into the Oakland High School two 
years ago shows its greatest helpfulness. All pupils in the library 
course take notes which they amplify during the week. It is 
explained to them at the beginning of the course that by the end 
of the term these notes are to be made into the form of a complete 
book, and that each part of the book will be added as that part is 
dealt with in the lectures; for instance, when we come to prefaces, 
each student writes a preface for his book of notes; when we study 
introductions, he adds an introduction to his volume; in the same 
way he makes a table of contents when we study this subject; and 
when we come to the work on indices, he begins work upon a thor- 
ough index for his book of notes, making inclusive references, 
special-mention entries, and so on. The completed notes, when 
handed in at the end of the course, contain every part of a well- 
made book, not omitting the dedication or the imprint. Actually 
making’ each part of a book of his own has certainly helped to 
crystallize for the student the theory discussed by the librarian. 
All questions and tests are copied into these books and arranged 
logically for future reference. 

Bibliographies are handled next. Here we have an excellent 
opportunity to interest the science students in library methods. 
The work the library can do for this department of the school is too 
often minimized. It thoroughly pays the library to keep a special 
poster board and a bibliography board for science students only and to 
build up and amplify the work in every way. Most science instruct- 
ors are peculiarly jealous of turning the department books into the 
general library room, and their reluctance is founded too often upon 
unwarranted neglect of their subjects by the general librarian. 

Next comes the talk upon bookbinding and sewing, which is 
usually interesting to young people, who are of the age to be par- 
ticularly appreciative of the handicrafts. 

Lecture XV is on the ‘‘Geography of a Library” and is some- 
times an amusing experiment in psychology, since it attempts to 
discuss and develop a quick sense of logical location and of memory 
by .association. The questions concerning librarians, What sort 
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of people should they be? and What should we expect of them? 


of 

of often bring out some amusingly illuminating comments upon us as 
wo professionals. 
ry “Your Personal Library” is a final talk to summarize what has 
is been done and to draw out individual expression. The latter 
nd half of the talk is given to a discussion of the library laws of the 
te state. It is useful for every young citizen to know what library 
is advantages lie within his reach both in the cities and in the country 
eS, districts, especially in California, where the people have good reason 
ly to appreciate their liberal library system. 

ne There is some question as to the amount of credit that should be 
rd allowed for such a library course in the modern high school. It 
r- would seem that it might be worked into a subject that would 
S, deserve a fourth of a credit if other subjects could be found to com- 
n plete the unit. In some schools it has been found practical to 
B. attach the library work to the English course, and to give credit for 
ly it as part of English work. In cases where English is obligatory in 
0) the school and this course becomes part of the obligatory work the 
n. method would seem very successful. It is regrettable, however, 
d in schools where English is optional to see the history and the science 

students miss this course which would be of such advantage to them 

t in their work. The university authorities tell us that the students 
5. who go to college from high schools where Library Use is taught can 
Oo save three months of their college time over their less prepared com- 
] petitors. The day is coming when universities will demand this 
O training in high schools. Already the normal schools are feeling 
he the pressure of this requirement and are developing rapidly their 
e instruction to librarian-teachers, while nearly all the universities 
1 of first importance offer either regular or summer-school courses in 


library instruction. 


OUTLINE FOR A COURSE OF LECTURES IN LIBRARY USE 


“Education consists not in attempting to master all there is to know, but 
in mastering the knowledge of how to find information on any topic when 
it shall be wanted.” 

The object of this course is not to make technical librarians of high-school 
students, but to teach them how effectively to use a library for their own 
benefit and pleasure. 
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I. How Booxs CAME TO BE 


The Cave-Man Who Drew Pictures to Tell Stories. 
Assyrians and Babylonians Who Made Brick Books. 


. The Greeks and Romans as Book-Makers. 
. The Dark Ages and the Monastic Book-Makers. 
. The Invention of Printing. 


Books AND LIBRARIES IN THEIR RELATION TO HISTORICAL EPOcCHS 


. The Library at Alexandria. 
. University Libraries of the Middle Ages. 


a) Heidelberg. 

b) University of Padua. 

c) Cambridge and Oxford. 

Royal Libraries and Kings as Librarians. 

a) Bibliothéque Nationale. (University of Paris.) 

b) The Anglo-Saxon Chronicles and the Libraries that held them. 


. National Libraries. 


a) British Museum. 

b) Congressional Library. 
Three Modern Libraries. 
a) The state library. 

b) The city library. 

c) The school library. 


III. REFERENCE Books 


. Definition of a Reference Book. 


IV. 
V. 


I. 
Il. 


III. 


Dictionaries. 

Encyclopedias. 

a) How good ones are made. 

b) How poor ones are made. 

c) How to choose between them. 


IV. SPECIALIZED ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Century Cyclopedia of Names. 

Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
Champlin’s Cyclopedia of Painters and Painting. 
Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform. 
Encyclopedia of Receipts and Processes. 


V. REFERENCE Books (Continued) 


Larned’s History for Ready Reference. 
Statesmen’s Year Book. 
Who’s Who. 
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. Dictionary of Classical Antiquity. 
V. Brewer’s Hand Book and Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
VI. Anthologies. 
VII. Collections of Poetry, Golden Treasury, etc. 
. World’s Almanac. 


VI. Tue BIBLE As A REFERENCE BOOK 


. Why We Study the Bible as a Reference Book. 
a) Record of religious feeling: 
Psalms, Job, and Genesis. 
b) Historical records: 
Exodus, Kings. 
c) A treasury of poetry: 
Song of Solomon, etc. 
d) A treasury of dramatic stories: 
Esther, Jacob, David and Goliath. 
e) Effect of the Bible upon our history and civilization. 
II. How the Bible Was Written. 
III. How the Bible Is Divided. 
IV. Different Forms of the Bible. 
a) Hebrew and original tongue. 
b) Greek translations. 
c) Latin translations of the Middle Ages. 
d) King James Version in English, 1611. 
e) Revised Version of 1888. 
f) American Version since 1885. 
g) Moulton’s edition of separate books. 
h) Modern speech Bibles; loss of poetic effect. 
V. Reference Aids to the Bible. 
a) Concordances. 
b) Bible dictionaries. 


VII. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


I. Definition. 
II. Cost to the Government. 
a) Over $5,000,000 yearly. 
III. Purposes. 
a) To the business man. 
b) To the farmer. 
c) To the scholar. 
IV. Methods of Collecting Material for These Documents. 
V. Methods of Distribution. ’ 
a) How would you secure a bulletin you wanted ? , 
. Kinds of Material We May Expect to Find in Government Bulletins. 
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VIII. Prriopicat LITERATURE 


Reader’s Guide and How to Use It. 
Characteristics of Different Magazines. 
Value of Magazine Literature. 


IX. THe CATALOGUE 


. The Author Cards. 


II. 
Il. 
IV. 

V. 


The Title Cards. 
The Subject Cards. 
Analytical Cards. 
Cross-References. 


Note.—In delivering this lecture, one must observe particularly the warning to 
give such information as shall merely help a reader, and not to attempt to give 
instruction in making a catalogue. 


X. CLASSIFICATION 


. Dewey. 
. Congressional. 


XI. Wroncty Despisep Parts oF Books 


. The Introduction. 

. The Preface. 

. The Title-Page, Imprints, etc. 
. The Dedication. 


XII. InpIcEs AND TABLES OF CONTENTS 


The Table of Contents. 
The Index. 

a) Page reference. 

b) Inclusive reference. 
c) Column reference. 
d) Indices to sets of books (encyclopedias, histories, etc.). 
Specialized Indexes. 

a) Index of first lines. 
6) Index of authors. 

c) Index of titles. 

d) Index of authorities. 


XIII. 


. In History. 
. For Scientific Subjects. 
. For English. 


a) Lists system. 
b) Card system. 
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XIV. BooksBINDING 


I. Different Materials for Binding. 
Il. Practicality. 
III. Beauty. 


IV. Cover Designing. 
a) Connecting books with the art department. 


V. How Books Are Printed and Sewed. 
VI. How to Pick Out a Well-bound Volume for Your Own Library. 


XV. THE GEOGRAPHY OF A LIBRARY 


. The great divisions of literature, and how to place a book in its right 
division so that it may be located in the library. 
II. How to familiarize yourself with the general plan of a big library on your 
first visit. 
III. Librarians: What sort of people shouid they be? What should we 
expect of them ? 
. What should they expect of us? 


XVI. Your PERSONAL LIBRARY 


. What divisions of knowledge will you have represented ? 
II. Name twenty books you would select if these were to make your entire 
library. 
III. Library laws in your state. 
a) How to supplement your own libraries from the public library. 
b) How to establish a public library in a town through public effort. 
The sixteen lectures in this course are given upon alternate Fridays, the 
intervening Friday being devoted to questions answered by the pupils from 
written work they have done during the week covering the subject of the 
This makes thirty-two library periods during the semester. 


previous lecture. 


, 


THE ROUND TABLE 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH OUR TEACHING OF COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION IS INEFFECTIVE 


He who observes the teaching of college composition and comparable 
work in the business world notes a decided lack of efficient manage- 
ment in our college courses. Few instructors assemble facts and make 
an open-minded analysis of their problem. Time is lost unnecessarily 
in the classroom. There is waste effort on the part of both instructor 
and student in doing their work. Instructors give poor service in the 
handling of manuscript. There is little sentiment requiring instructors 
to study the efficiency of their own efforts, and the universities give 
practically no preparation along this line to their graduate students. 

Our teaching shows a surprising lack of co-operation. The lack of 
real co-operation between the instructor in composition and his colleagues 
in other departments remains an unsolved problem. We miss valuable 
chances for co-operation between instructor and student; between the 
students in a given course; and between instructors giving similar work 
in different institutions. 

The students who have completed the required training in composi- 
tion do not speak and write English with the degree of correctness and 
accuracy which may fairly be demanded. Some instructors are lax in 
grading. Some are uncertain about a reasonable minimum standard. 
There is almost no systematic, aggressive, follow-up work done after 
students leave the required courses. Campus sentiment does not require 
good English. 

Our training too often leaves a student helpless to meet the simple 
demands of everyday life. Training in oral expression is largely special- 
ized, helping only the few who are concerned with oratory or dramatic 
interpretation or formal debate. Theme assignments are too largely 
subjective and are not parallel with typical writing problems of actual 
life. In criticism and grading, instructors tend to place a premium on 
cleverness, the ability to turn a neat phrase, and “‘knowing life’’ rather 
than on judgment, analytic power, and skill in handling facts and ideas 
with accuracy and independence. 

We fail to inspire the dynamic interest of our students. They can 
do much toward teaching themselves to write, if only they want to learn. 
208 
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At present they are likely to catch little interest from the instructor’s 
attitude toward his work and his students. They find themselves lost 
in a big machine, with little chance to develop skill along the lines of 
their own needs. They can see little or no connection between the 
assigned readings and themes and the use of speech and writing which 
lies ahead of them in their own lives. They are seldom invited to sub- 
mit writing done outside the course, with that warm interest bred of 
actuality, in partial fulfilment of course requirements. 

The teaching of composition is a big human problem, in which the 
imparting of knowledge is a mere incident. Why not come out of our 
self-complacency, get in fuller contact with life outside academic walls, 
and work aggressively to make our teaching service more effective ? 
This is enough to stir the imagination and challenge the ambition of the 


ablest teacher. 
N. W. BARNES 


De Pauw UNIVERSITY 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 


OUR RHETORIC SLAVE 


Most departments of English have slaves; in many, their labor is 
distinctly unskilled and must of necessity be so, in the field of theme- 
reading. As every teacher knows, the judiciousness, the tactfulness, 
the constructive suggestiveness of good theme-reading is perhaps the 
most highly specialized of his whole work. He knows, too, that the 
comments on the themes are the most stimulating motive possible for 
the class discussions and for conferences. And yet, this delicate work is 
frequently turned over to a graduate student or to a Senior who writes 
well and who needs the money, inexperienced in criticism and detached 
from the work of the course though he be. The theme-reading goes 
along the severe and hide-bound lines of amateur criticism, and the 
class work loses much of its pointedness. Good results are, to speak 
charitably, less certain than they should be in an age of efficiency. 

The reason for such a state of affairs is, of course, the great bulk of 
work for him who gives composition courses. There is too much to be 
done for him to handle even the essentials of the work alone; there are 
many things that he would have to leave undone. There are some 
things, nearly as essential, which he cannot get in as it is. One of these 
overlooked items, in many colleges, is the reading of the revised or 
rewritten themes; the instructor simply has to leave that work to the 
earnestness and honor of the students. He cannot handle all the themes 
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once for recording, once for correcting, and once for inspecting revisions. 
He needs help, unskilled though it be. 

These two difficulties help to solve each other. A student assistant 
usually cannot read themes effectively; the instructor can and should. 
A student can do all the preliminary bookkeeping; the instructor can 
use the time saved for the extra theme-reading. Besides, the student 
assistant can go over revised themes to see whether the instructor’s 
suggestions have been carried out, and thus perform successfully an 
integral part of a well-co-ordinated course. Our Rhetoric Slave has these 
two functions: to check up every theme as it comes in; to keep a record 
of the thoroughness and intelligence of the revisions. At such work, 
he is not unskilled labor and is distinctly worth the princely salary the 
college gives him. 

We choose a student who has had several courses under the instructor 
whom he is to assist in order that, at the outset, he shall know the methods 
of work and the significance of the criticisms better than the students 
whose work he follows. In the twelve hours a week he gives, he is able 
to do the work for four or five sections of ordinary size. His checking-up 
work is, of course, perfectly ordinary; he records each theme as it comes 
in, with a special mark for late themes. (It might be said in passing that 
there are no late themes except for sound excuse; a student who does 
not get around to his theme because of the press of his engagements has 
no further opportunity to learn that particular thing.) Examining the 
revisions is the main part of his work and the part which is perhaps a 
little different from ordinary practice. This work goes quickly because 
of the method of correction. The instructor writes his suggestions in 
pencil, and the student writes his revisions in red ink, either between the 
lines or on inserts so that the inspector can see, sometimes at a glance 
and always readily (if the instructor writes legibly), just what was 
desired and what has been done. He has before him, besides, a chart by 
number of the main rules in Woolley on diction, manuscript form, 
sentence-structure, and paragraphing to refer to the numbers used by 
the instructor in the margin. If he finds the revision done thoroughly 
and intelligently, he stamps it “Approved,” and so records it by a 
simple system of crosses on mathematics paper. If the revision is not 
well done, he checks with red pencil the unrevised passage and stamps it 
“Confer,” with the date. Within three days of that date the student 
must bring the paper for more help and after that conference, pass the 
theme in again. 
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Motivation and efficiency of conference is an interesting by-product 
of the scheme. A student wants to have help on his work because he 
has tried and not succeeded—a motive for him; or he is shiftless about 
his work and needs to be labored with, a motive for the instructor. Such 
a method dispenses with unnecessary conferences, saves talking over a 
lot of things the student can do just as well and better for himself. The 
chief advantage is, however, the thoroughness of the revision with the 
consequent raising of the standard of following themes. Suggestions 
cannot be ignored, and sooner or later—usually sooner—the student 
tries to carry them out as best he can. As a result he takes a more 
vital interest in the instruction of the classroom and values with some 
degree of appreciation the help he gets in conference. He gets the all- 
valuable idea that each theme should be distinctly better than its prede- 
cessor in certain respects and that if he does as he is told, it will be. 
He regards with wholesome interest the fact that his grade on revision 
counts appreciably in his semester’s work. 

The ideal state-which the enthusiasm of composition has set forth 
thus glowingly can really be approximated—at least with some of the 
students some of the time by the aid of an ordinary student-assistant. 
For, to reiterate, while he is not able always to see what is needed and 
does not know how to get the thing done if he could, he can judge whether 
a passage has been made more specific or whether a corrected sentence 
matches up with the right example, e.g., Woolley 132@. If an occasional 
passage presents matters that he cannot judge readily, he can try correct- 
ing mechanical exercises like bibliographies, and the instructor can take 
the revised passage. But usually he can handle them all, although he 
will groan at the rewritten themes, involving a perusal of both first and 
second editions! He suffers, however, for his own good as well as for the 
uplift of underclassmen. What he does is excellent training for a pro- 
spective teacher in the indispensable office work of a composition course 
and in the methods of theme-reading and theme-grading—much more 
so than blundering along in the reading of themes. It is likewise a help 
to him in his own writing; he learns so much that one seizes the oppor- 
tunity to let whole sections be revision clerks. They, too, can see 
whether revision has been adequately done and so, by vicarious prac- 
tice, help to fix their own “indispensable habit.” 

Davipa McCasLin 


James MILLikin UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, ILL. 
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EDITORIAL 


The announcement of another meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English prompts to 

reflection. Will the conference recognize the obliga- 
Cui Bono? tion implied in its name? Will it recognize the 

principle that education is a public and not a private 
function? Or will it assume that private fitting schools and pri- 
vately endowed colleges may make little arrangements of their own 
which are in no way the concern of the general public ? 

Will the conference, moreover, adhere to the doctrine that only 
by examination can the colleges protect themselves against inade- 
quately prepared students, or will it take account of the fact that 
there is abundant evidence to prove the excellence of the work done 
in standard accredited high schools west of the Alleghanies? Will 
it accept the responsibility implied in prescribing a handful of 
classics to be studied in the Senior year of each secondary school 
the country over, and in encouraging the multiplication of fact- 
laden editions of these and other pieces, which inevitably shape the 
teaching methods of the schools and perpetuate the author’s-life-and- 
works-historical-background-introduction-to-the-study -of-a-work- 
of-literature fallacy ? 

These are some of the questions the National Conference ought 
to face. Incidentally it might also consider the possibility of 
becoming national in fact as well as in name, by securing adequate 
representation from the West and South. Or is the meeting, after 
all, only a conference of private schools and colleges situated for 
the most part in the New England and the North Atlantic states ? 
In that case the majority of the colleges of the country might well 
define their entrance requirements in English in other terms than 
those agreed upon by the National Conference. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING IN KANSAS 


In response to requests from within and without the state for an 
expression of opinion, the Senate of the University of Kansas at a recent 
meeting adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the University of Kansas recognizes that at 
present the spelling of English is irrational and confusing; that it involves 
much waste of time, and that it would be well if the principal English-speaking 
peoples could agree upon such modifications as would eliminate the worst 
features of the present system without radically transforming it. As to the 
proposals thus far made for the simplification of English spelling, it is the 
opinion of the Senate that agreement is at least doubtful; and pending such 
agreement, the Senate, although approving of the general purpose of such 
proposals, cannot lend its support to any of them. It would, however, approve 
the formation of an international committee representing as authoritatively 
as possible the educational institutions and expert opinions of each of the 
English-speaking countries, for the purpose of recommending such changes as 
this committee should have good reason to think might be adopted in all these 
countries. 


This resolution fully recognizes the economical and educational need 
of spelling reform, approves the taking of steps in that direction, and 
expresses no disapproval of those that have been taken; but in view of 
existing differences of opinion with regard, not to principles, but to 
details only, it calls for action that would presumably operate to recon- 
cile these differences and be authoritative because broadly represen- 
tative. 

The resolution seems wise, conservative, and timely, for spelling 
reform has passed its academic stage and is already a widely recognized 
fact in business and teaching. Universal acceptance of it in some form 
is practically assured; but it is desirable that the accepted forms and 
principles should have such final sanction as is proposed by the Uni- 
versity Senate. 

It may be noted incidentally that some of the proposals made have 
in effect such sanction now; they are recognized by the dictionaries, 
the National Education Association, the Modern Language Association, 
the American Philological Association, the British Philological Society, 
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numerous minor organizations, about two hundred periodicals, and one 
hundred and fifty colleges and normal schools, a majority of the teachers 
in all schools and colleges, and almost all the most eminent individual 
linguistic authorities, British and American, such as Skeat of Cambridge, 
Bradley and Wright of Oxford, Bright of Johns Hopkins, Lounsbury of 
Yale, and Hemp! of California. In view of these facts it is not difficult 
to forecast what would probably be the action of such a conference as 
is proposed. 


ENGLISH CONFERENCES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chairman, James Fleming Hosic, Head of the Department of English, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretary, Marion Lyons, Teacher of English, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
General Topic: “Qualitative Standards in School and College English.” 


FrRmpAY, APRIL 14, 3:30 P.M. 


“A Survey of Measurements in English,’”’ Rollo L. Lyman, Associate Professor 
of the Teaching of English, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Fundamental Values in the Study of Practical English Composition and of 
English Grammar,” Alice T. Bidwell, head of the Department of English, 
Freeport High School, Freeport, Illinois. 

‘A Comparative Study of Examination Questions in English,” W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Instructor in English, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinois. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 9:30 A.M. 


“Fundamental Values in the Study of Literature,” Tom Peete Cross, Associate 
Professor of English and Gaelic, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Fundamental Values in the Study of Literary Composition,” Margaret M. 
Sleezer, Teacher of English, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Sifting College Freshmen in English Literature,” Percy H. Boynton, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Note—Provision will be made for free discussion from the floor at both con- 
ferences. 


AN ENGLISH CONFERENCE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


Plans are under way for a conference on English at Stratford-on-Avon 
during the Shakespeare Summer Festival. The character of the meeting 
will be similar to that held at Stratford two years ago. It is hoped that 
the war may be ended before the time for the meeting, and even if it is 
not, that some Americans may find it possible to attend. A special 
advisory committee has been organized under the chairmanship of Sir 
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Sidney Lee. The secretary of the Conference is Miss Dorothy M. 
Macarble, who may be addressed at the Box-Office of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater, Stratford-on-Avon, England. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The long-delayed List of Plays for High School and College Pro- 
duction has at last been issued jointly by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and the Drama League of America and will be sold at 
25 cents a copy. Orders may be addressed to the secretary of the 
Council. Recent issues of the Bulletin of the University of South Caro- 
lina are devoted to a critical study of “Henry Timrod,” by G. A. Wau- 
chope and an account of ‘Three Notable Ante-Bellum Magazines,” by 
Sidney J. Cohen. Professor C. Alphonso Smith has published, through 
G. Schirmer of New York, an interesting account of Ballads Surviving 
in the United States. The monograph contains not only the words of 
several ballads but the music as well. American Writers: an Outline 
has been prepared by Raymond W. Pence, of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, and may be obtained from him. Lessons in English 
by the Comparative Method, Nos. 1-4, is very suggestive as to the possible 
correlation of English and Latin. The series was prepared by Roland 
G. Kent, of Columbia University, and I. Freeman Hall, superintendent 
of schools in North Adams, Massachusetts. Superintendent Hall 
writes that the pamphlets are undergoing revision. The Kansas Silent 
Reading Test, devised by F. J. Kelly, is issued by the State Normal 
School at Emporia, Kansas. It covers Grades III-V, VI-VIII and 
IX-X1HI, each part being obtainable separately, at a very low price for 
quantities. A pamphlet giving a full account of the derivation and use 
of the test is also available. The Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Conference on Educational Measurements, which was held at Indiana 
University on April 36 and 17, 1915, has been published and may be 
purchased of the University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana, for 50 
cents. The Oakland (California) Board of Education Bulletin for 
November, 1915, contains a report on “Spelling Efficiency in the Oak- 
land Schools,” prepared by J. B. Sears, assistant professor of education 
in Leland Stanford Junior University. A similar report, compiled by 
J. W. Studebaker, assistant superintendent of the schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is contained in the annual report of the city superintendent of 
schools, Z. C. Thornburg. The English courses in both the elementary 
and the high schools of Detroit have undergone thorough revision and 
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are presented in the Hand Book of the Detroit High Schools and the Course 
of Study in English for Elementary Grades, both issued by the Board of 
Education of the city of Detroit. The course for Junior high schools 
is modeled upon the unpublished report of the National Joint Com- 
mittee on High-school English. A monograph on the Essential Place 
of Religion in Education has been published by the authority of the 
National Education Association and may be obtained of D. W. Springer, 
the secretary, Ann Arbor, Michigan, at a cost of 30 cents. The material 
for the monograph was gathered by an essay-writing contest. Sug- 
gestions for school and college celebration of the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Shakespeare have been compiled by a committee 
under the direction of Percival Chubb and published by the Drama 
League of America. The pamphlet, called The Shakespeare Tercente- 
nary, may be obtained at a cost of 20 cents by addressing the League 
at 736 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


ROSTER OF ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—E. M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Secretary—James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Il. 

ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
President—Dr. Charles H. Barnwell, University of Alabama, University, 

Ala. 
Secretary—James R. Rutland, Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Treasurer-Editor—C. C. Certain, Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Emma J. Breck, University High School, Oakland, Cal. 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. V. Schneider, Oakland High School, Oakland, Cal. 

CHATTANOOGA AND HAMILTON County COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
President—Anna Fisher, Chattanooga University, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Recording Secretary—Chloe Thompson, Girls’ Preparatory School, Chatta- 

nooga, Tenn. 
Corresponding Secretary—Philip Whittaker, Baylor School, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

THE Caicaco ENGLISH CLUB 
President—Frank J. Platt, Oak Park, Ill. 

Secretary—Eva Levy, 5200 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

~ CINCINNATI COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

President—T. W. Gosling, Bloom School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Secretary—C. E. Thomas, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Treasurer—Ella Rothe, Peaslee School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH IN THE CENTRAL ATLANTIC STATES 
Chairman—James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Edgar C. Morris, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Des MorIneEs ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Chairman—Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, Director of Vocational Guidance, 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary—G. Eunice Meers, North High School, Des Moines, Iowa 

ENGLISH SECTION OF THE COLORADO STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President—Hester M. Smith, North Side High School, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary—Julia D. Ferris, Cheltenham Grammar School, Denver, Colo. 

ENGLISH SECTION OF THE OHIO STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President—May McKitrick, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Secretary—Clara Maetzel, South High School, Columbus, Ohio 
Treasurer—C. E. Thomas, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

ENGLISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
President—M. J. Costello, Technical High School, Scranton, Pa. 
Secretary—Miss Durkan, Central High School, Scranton, Pa. 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Secretary—Edward C. Baldwin, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Frances Benedict, High School, Marion, Ind. 
Secretary—Helen R. Lang, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

INLAND EMPIRE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—William R. Davis, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. E. Fowler, Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 

Iowa ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Emily Porter, Waterloo, 
Secretary—Leota Hatswell, Red Oak, Iowa 
Treasurer—Hazel V. Thomas, Estherville, Iowa 

Kansas ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Lela F. Douthart, Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Kan. 
Secretary—Charlotte M. Leavitt, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Elizabeth G. Barbour, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—H. B. Moore, Boys’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 

MAINE Councit OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—W. B. Mitchell, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Henrietta Roberts, Portland High School, Portland, 

Me. 


MARYLAND COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Willis H. Wilcox, State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary—Andrew H. Krug, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS OF THE Mempuis City SCHOOLS 
President—Mary V. Little, Central High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary—Elizabeth Haszinger, Central High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—John R. Brumm, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Secretary—Mrs. G. B. Scott, Sigsbee School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Treasurer—Estabrook Rankin, Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—J. M. Thomas, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary—Anna M. Dickson, Central High School, St. Paul, Minn. 
Treasurer—Eleanor F. Quigley, Osakis, Minn. 

MIssouRI ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Roy Ivan Johnson, Northeast High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Amanda Beaumont, Central High School, St. Joseph, 

Mo. 

MontTANA COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
President—W. F .. Brewer, Agricultural College, Bozeman, Mont. 
Secretary-Treasurer—George R. Coffman, University of Montana, Mis- 

soula, Mont. 

NASHVILLE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Adelaide Lyon, 117 16th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 

NEBRASKA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—George E. Martin, State Normal School, Kearney, Neb. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Estelle R. Morrison, High School, Fairbury, Neb. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—George H. Browne, Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Secretary—F. W. C. Hersey, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

NEw JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—W. Patterson Atkinson, 92 Edgemont Road, Upper Montclair, 

N.J. 
Secretary—George S. Harris, 27 Hillside Ave., Montclair, N.J. 

New York City ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Charles R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, Richmond 

Hill, N.Y. 
Secretary—William P. Wharton, High School of Commerce, New York City 

NEw YorK STATE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Charles R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, Richmond 

Hill, N.Y. 
Secretary—Azariah B. Sias, West High School, Rochester, N.Y. 

NortH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

President—Vernon P. Squires, University, N.D. 

Secretary—Blanche L. True, Fargo College, Fargo, N.D. 
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Oxo ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
President—J. V. Denney, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. E. Thomas, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

OKLAHOMA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—F. C. Oakes, Edmond, Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Freeman E. Miller, Agricultural College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

OREGON COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Arthur Patch McKinley, Lincoln High School, Portland, Ore. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Rosa B. Parrott, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, 

Ore. 

PHILADELPHIA ENGLISH TEACHERS’ CLUB 

President—John D. Mahoney, West Philadelphia High School for Boys, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary—F. Irene Steele, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Treasurer—William L. Kershaw, Northeast Manual Training School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PuceEt SounD ENGLISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President—George N. Porter, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. 
Secretary—Susannah McMurphy, Tacoma, Wash. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Claire Soule, Pasadena High School, Pasadena, Cal. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Howard T. Wilson, Gardena Agricultural High 

School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Summit County (O10) ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
President—A. I. Spanton, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer—Inez Parshall, Akron Central High School, Akron, 

Ohio 

Upper OnIO VALLEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—F red L. Homer, Central High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Chester B. Story, Fifth Avenue High School, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VircIniA ENGLISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President—James M. Grainger, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Elizabeth Kelley, Norfolk, Va. 

WEsT VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
President—Walter Barnes, State Normal School, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mary M. Atkison, West Virginia University, Mor- 

gantown, W.Va. 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—George Teter, Madison High School, Madison, Wis. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. C. Castleman, South Division High School, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CRITICISM AND THE Comic SPIRIT 


Mr. G. R. McMinn performs a grateful service in setting forth 
through the pages of the Mid-West Quarterly for January an exposition 
of two recent attempts to develop a better type of criticism in America. 
These are Bobbitt’s Masters of Modern French Criticism and Brownell’s 
Criticism. He finds a common element in both writers, namely, measure 
—sense of proportion—which leads them to carefully considered utter- 
ance, in marked contrast to the unrestrained patter of the ordinary 
American book-taster. The comic spirit, he thinks, is the true corrective, 

and he cites numerous examples to prove this. 


METHODS OF TESTING READING 


In the February number of the Elementary School Journal William 
S. Gray concludes his account of the methods of testing reading which 
were employed in Grand Rapids. After three thousand pupils had 
been tested as described in the previous article, standards of achieve- 
ment were computed and applied. A series of paragraphs was selected 
for oral reading and another for silent reading, and the progress of the 
pupils through the grades was measured. The article includes these 
paragraphs and full directions for using them as tests, and Mr. Gray 
announces the publication of a monograph for general circulation. 

In this connection the reference to Professor Dewey’s Schools of 
Tomorrow, which appears in the editorial columns of this same number 
of the Elementary School Journal, is of interest. It is to the effect that 
Mr. Dewey fails to evaluate the results actually achieved by current 
methods of teaching reading. 


OrAL COMPOSITION 


There is agreement to a remarkable degree between educational 
leaders in England and America. This is well illustrated in an article 
on “Oral Composition” in the School World for January, written by 
Cloudesley Brereton. He analyzes at length the value of story-telling, 
pointing out its possibilities for the development of vocabulary and for 
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the teaching of structure. His own boyish endeavors at essay-writing, 
he says, were almost wholly lacking in the architectonic quality, for the 
reason that he studied only foreign languages, constantly translating 
and never constructing. Mr. Brereton calls attention to M. Bezard’s 
books, already noticed in the English Journal, and points out that the 
distinctive merit of the French method is its insistence on the résumé. 


“SPEECH SCIENCE” 


Dissatisfaction with the term geography led a few radicals to adopt 
“earth science.” Now comes Mr. C. H. Woolbert with the name 
“speech science” in place of public speaking or elocution. In the 
Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking for January he outlines a plan for 
a department of “speech science’ in the university, to be co-ordinate 
with the other principal departments. He argues for complete separa- 
tion of “speech science” from English, which, apparently, he would 
reduce to the study of writing and the discussion of literature. 


HomE READING 


In Educational Administration and Supervision for December, 1915, 
appeared a brief account of the plan of home reading instituted by 
superintendent J. O. Engleman in the high school of Decatur, Illinois. 
Each book listed is assigned a certain number of credit points, and ten 
such points must be earned by each pupil each semester. Mr. Engleman’s 
lists present a judicious mixture of old and new. 


Wuat Is a NOVEL? 


The question, What is a Novel? is answered in various ways by 
more than a score of well-known living authors in the February Book- 
man. ‘The writers were “baited”? with Professor Phelps’s definition, 
“‘a good story well told,” and responded very happily, in the main 
approving this definition. James Lane Allen, however, suggests that the 
last two words are sufficient. 


STEVENSON IN THE GRADES 


Teachers in the elementary schools will find much suggestion in an 
article on ‘Robert Louis Stevenson in the Grades,” which appeared in 
the Colorado School Journal for December, 1915. Miss Davidson argues 
for Stevenson as a tonic influence and makes her point. 
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REVIEWS 


THE NATURAL METHOD OF VOICE PRODUCTION: 


In his little book on voice production Dr. Floyd S. Muckey has set 
down the results of thirty-six years of study and investigation of the 
voice mechanism, and two or three years of teaching voice production. 
He has stripped the subject of the verbiage commonly used by teachers 
of the voice, and in simple, straightforward language he has stated the 
facts which his long research has revealed. The fundamentals of the 
physics and physiology of the vocal organs, which have not been within 
easy reach of the unscientific teacher and student, are here stated in 
compact form and in phraseology which anyone who can read can under- 
stand. Some facts about voice production are presented in a way that 
makes them novel and striking. The illustrations are interesting and 
helpful. Altogether the book is entitled to a place on the shelf of every 
teacher and student of the voice. 

The two most emphasized items in the book are (1) the importance 
of resonance, and (2) a method for removing interference. Experienced 
voice teachers will not agree with Dr. Muckey that “with full resonance, 
breathing is comparatively unimportant,’ nor will they readily accept 
the statement that “breath is a secondary, and not a direct cause of 
voice production.” Physicists will doubtless insist that the breath 
“bows” the vocal cords just as a tuning-fork is “bowed,” and that after 
the cords have been put into vibration the “bowing” must be continued 
with delicate accuracy by a perfectly controlled column of breath, 
a column possessing force in proportion to the amount of resonance 
called into play. Resonance quickly damps the vibrations, as the 
energy of the vibrating vocal cords is absorbed by the synchronously 
vibrating air of the resonance cavity. Violinists say that skilful bowing 
is essential, not secondary, to their art. If, as Dr. Muckey asserts, the 
voice is a stringed instrument, it would seem that the bowing of the 
strings is of prime importance. Whether one agrees with the author or 
not, he will find nothing in the book to warrant the abandonment of 
exercises for breath control. 


*The Natiurgl Method of Voice Production. By Floyd S. Muckey. New York: 
Scribner, 1915. 
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The natural method described and advocated is striking because 
it is directly contrary to the usual method. The removal of interference 
is, of course, the aim of all honest teachers of the voice. Most of them 
try to remove it by relaxing the muscles of the throat, tongue, palate, 
cheeks, etc., and letting down the lower jaw as far as it will go, thus 
giving the freest possible vent to the voice. They begin with the more 
open vowels—ah, ay, etc. The natural method begins with short, soft 
humming sounds made with closed jaws and lips. ‘Short, soft tones 
without interference give the most desirable and most rapid development 
of the vocal muscles, and therefore form the ideal exercise for voice 
development.” From humming, the natural method passes to the 
vowel sounds which require the smallest opening of the jaws. “The 
vowel sounds which involve the least disturbance of the position .. . . 
is ee. This ordinarily should be the easiest vowel sound to produce.” 
Because m is made with closed lips and jaw, it is recommended as the 
point of departure for studying consonant sounds. “The combination 
of the consonant m and the vowel ee forms an excellent exercise for 
establishing the low position of the soft palate,” in which position its 
muscles are completely relaxed. 

All this sounds reasonable, and whether the method will do all that 
is claimed for it or not, it is certain to do less damage than other methods 
that have been widely advocated and followed. For this, if for no other 
reason, the natural method is a safe one to recommend, and it will doubt- 
less be widely tried—with what success remains to be seen. If it proves 
to be the one right method, Dr. Muckey’s work will be of inestimable 
value to all who would speak or sing well. 

The reviewer cannot refrain from calling attention to Appendix II, 
which contains the “fundamental principles of voice production (formu- 
lated by the author) submitted by the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing to the New York State Music Teachers Convention and 
adopted by it in June, 1915.” These principles are sound doctrine 
(no pun intended), and they ought to be printed on a big placard and 
displayed in every music studio and every schoolroom in the land. 
Every voice teacher and every teacher of singing ought to compel every 
pupil to learn them as a creed and to recite them verbatim et literatim 
until they are grained into his system. If this were done, much of the 
bunkum of voice teaching would disappear. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.| 


American Ideals. By CitaytTon SepGwick Cooper. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 373. $1.00. 

A suggestive study of present tendencies in American life. 

How to Deal with Human Nature in Business. By SHERWIN Copy. Chicago: 
School of English, 1915. Pp. 240. 

“A practical book on doing business by correspondence, advertising, and sales- 
manship.”’ 

Speaking and Writing English. A Course of Study for the Elementary Schools 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts. By BERNARD M. SHERIDAN. Published by 
the author, 1915. $0.50. 

One of the most suggestive courses of study in composition yet prepared for any 
school system. The attempt to set up standards is especially noteworthy. 

How the French Boy Learns to Write. By ROLLO WALTER Brown. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1915. Pp. 260. 

A thoroughgoing account of the composition work in French schools, based upon 
a year’s observation. The importance of the book is evident. 

A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Witson CLement. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 190. $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 15 0z.). 

Makes accessible the main facts and is, therefore, a distinctly useful little book. 
Thomas Middleton. Edited by MARTIN W. Sampson. New York: American 

Book Co., 1915. Pp. 410. 

In the “ Masterpieces of the English Drama” series. 

A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Edited by OLIN DANTZLER WANNAMAKER. New York: American Book 
Co., 1915. Pp. 200. 

Short Stories for High Schools. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Rosa 
M. R. Mrikets. New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. 453. 

A very attractive collection of stories, several of them by living writers. 
Bryant’s The Iliad of Homer. Edited by Saran E.Stwons. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 382. 

Abridged by the omission of Books xi, xiii, xiv, xv, xvii, and xxi and of certain 
irrelevant or objectionable matter. The editor has outlined her own plans for the 
study of the text. 

Sonnets. Selected from English and American Authors. By Laura E. Lock- 
woop. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 114. $0.35. 
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